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AnaToLia, covered as it is, ae ae say 
having its soil impregnated, with the precious 
i of antiqdity, cannot be traversed in 
any direction, and destribed by even the most 
casual observer, without furnishing much to 
attract the r is of tle rest of the world. 
Mr. Arundell’s Journals of two excursions from 
Smyrna to various interesting sites and places, 
are, it must be confessed, more dry and meagre, 
in many cases, than we could wish; but still 
they are often instructive, and always deserving 
of the attention of the classical scholar and 
the ‘antiquary. Following principally in the 
tracks of Dr. Smith, (whose journey in 1671 
is too little known,) Sir Paul Ricaut, Chishull, 
Pococke, Chandler, and Dal 3 besides 
Tourneforte, Van Egmont, Hasselquist, and 
Choisenl Gonffier ; the i of our mo. 
den tourist were too hastily performed to en- 
tblehim to add many- very important facts to 
the information ‘supplied by these 

travellers. 


several remarkable gro i 
* geography and antiquities ; and with some ad- 
ciiits bbess by his eminent and very taitelli- 

t predecessor in‘the same course of inquiry, 


Leake,* his volume presents, as we 
ve wai considerable claims to public atten- 


Of the Seven Christian Churches of the 
Apocalypse, founded in Asia by the apostles, 
@ vestige remains. Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Sardis, Thyatira, Laodicea, and 

a, (see Revelations, chap. ii. and 


(now Allah Sher) 


ust by wars and earth. | Passed, 


‘withont tracing his 
the author’s 

accounts. 
hat would have been the as- 
tonishment and grief of the’beloved apostle and 
Timothy, if they could ‘huive ‘foreseen that a 
time wonld come when flere would be in 
cag neither angel, nor church, nor city ! 
the gréat city would become ‘ heaps, a 
desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness ; a land 


* This 
live otehenn ae in Asia Minor seem ‘to, 


‘and. he ha 
enhanced the value of tho Rev. Chaplain’s la- 


Fea iy clncldahng nana he er coca a 





But, still, he has corrected andjth 


wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son 
of man pass thereby !*' Once it had an idola- 
trous temple celebrated for its magnificence as 
one “of the wonders of the world, and the 


meuntains of Corissis and Prion re-echoed the ! 
es, ‘Great is Diana | 
Once it had Christian 


shouts of ten thousand 
of the Ephesians !’ 
temples almost rivalling the pagan in splendour, 
wherein the image. that :fell from Jupiter lay 
prostrate before the cross, and as'many tongues 
moved by the Holy Ghost made public avowal 
that ‘Great is the Lord Jesus!’ Once it had 
a bishop, the angel of the church, ‘Timothy, the 
beloved disciple of St. John ; and tradition re- 
ports that it was honoured with the last days of 
both these great men, and of the mother of our 
Lord. Some centuries passed on, andthe altars 
of Jesus were again thrown down taqnake way 
for the delusions of Mahomet; the opess is re- 
moved from the dome of the church, and the 
crescent glitters in its stead ; while within, the 
keblé is substituted for the altar. . A few years 
more, and all may be silence in the mosqueand 
in the church! A few unintelligible heaps of 
stones, with some mud a are 
all the remains of the great city e Ephe- 
sians! The busy hum. of a mighty population 
is silent in death ! ‘Thy riches and thy fairs, | 
y merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, 
thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchan- 
dise, and all thy meh of war, are n.”. Even 
the sea has retired trom the scene ef desolation ; 
and a'pestilential morass, cavered with mud and 
rushes, has suceeeded to the waters which 
brought up the ships laden with merchandise 
from every country. o; "2009 
** Twas at Ephesus in January 1824; the 
desolation was then complete: a Turk whose 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and a 
single Greek, composed the entire population ; 
some Turcomans excepted, black tents 
were pitched among the ruins. The Greek 
revolution, and the predatory excursions of the 
Samiotes, in great measure accounted for this} 
total desertion. There is still, however, a 
ich Chishull 


“¢ The country immediately be- 
the town was ofan as- 


| must ‘be very desolate, from: the 


the low ground being covered with water. 
however, under the arches of a bridge, 
and thence through a burial the view 
improved much, from 'the ‘abundance of 
presses, poplars, and other trees, On entering; 
the town, now nearly dark, «Iwas struck by 
some enormously high. masses: of walls:on the 
left, strongly contrasted with the diminutive 
houses beneath and around them.. I heard, 
subsequentl 

church of 








ed _seenen a Ie Perera as me» A Lt soap 
splendour on all the scene without, this poor 
church was so dark within, that even with the 
aid of a glimmering lamp I could not distinetly 
see the figures on the'skreen. On one side of 
it another priest kept a little school of thirty 
scholars. I gave him a Testament. ' The con- 
trast between the magnificent remains-of the 
church of St. John which lay beneath, and this 
its poor representative, is as striking as between 
the poverty of the present state of religion 
amopg the modern Greeks, and the rich abund- 
aneé of gospel. light which once shone’ within 
the walls of the Agios Theologos. € * 
“* For a small hacshish; (he adds, after 
other details) I was permitted ta.go into 
the bath,.in which stands the celebrated vase. 
I liad despaired: of seeing it, as the. buth was 
occupied by females during the morgiing, and 
y by. men; the evening, I was 
told; was the only time in which it conld be 
shewn. But a little money will sometimes 
open the doors of any bath ;.and I was aetually 


on. the , marble tenches atonad the 
. Most rated accounts; svete given 
k of the bath ofthe sms offerod 
nh milordi for this vasa; ‘ 
thousan 


even in the days of Augustus ;— rained by 
earthquakes, and restored to .its importance 
by the munificence of Tiberius ; — Christian 


tion, in. the 


and A ; 
tr the yoke of 2 


the 
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Wepass over Thyatira as a populous place, and | quere Sadjaklu? see Lempriere) the furthest 


ther in front of it, called the church of St. John. 


Of the former there are considerable remains, | Laodicea as offering nothing of extraordinary | | 
contrast, beyond heaps of prostrate grandeur ; | is curious ; though we cannot but think it de. 


and it is almost wholly constructed with magni- 





point of the route eastward and beyond Isbarta, 


ficent fi nts of earlier edifices: it must be] and conclude these examples with a portion of ea by such canting as occurs in the an. 
nexed. 


this to which Colonel Leake alludes, as being | the description of the last of the Seven Churches, 
Philadelphia. —‘** We arrived at Allah Sher,| ‘‘ At a quarter past ten, having crossed the 


perhaps the only one of the Seven Churches of 


which there are any distinguishable remains ;|the ancient Philadelphia, at a quarter before | stream for the eighteenth time,. we were 
but there are also some remains of the church | eleven, entering the town through chasms in|among mountains covered to the base with 


of Pergamos. Of the other, there are several 
stone piers, having fragments of brick arches 
above them, and standing east and west. 
When Smith wrote, a Christian church, having 
at the entrance several curious pillars, was 
appropriated to the service of the mosque. * * 

Previous to quitting Sardis, I was deeply 
affected by an instance of bad principle in one 
of the two Christians at Sardis. I was anxious 
to send a letter to Smyrna, and requested this 
man simply to forward it by one of the nume- 
rous caravans which are almost hourly passing 
before the mill door, and, as an inducement, 
offered to give him a Greek Testament. I had 
made the same man a present last December. 
He flatly and surlily refused to do it; while a 
Turk, who accidentally came in at the moment, 
voluntarily offered to convey it, and he was as 
good as his word.’”* 





* It is but justice to observe, that on many occasions 
our author, though naturally partial to the Greeks, is 
his regard for truth, to shew the superiority 
of the Turkish character. Thus, at the outset, he says:— 
« We left Smyrna at half-past three in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, March 28, 1826: our y consisting of Memet, 
a janizary of the English consulate; Melchon or Milcon, 
an Armenian, the proprietor of the horses, dressed as a 
Turk; Musta) S eras and Nicola, a Greek ser- 
vant of Mr, a church missionary who accom- 
panied the author). We had agreed to pay nine piastres 
a-day for each horse, and paid a sum in advance, 


; ip 
repeatedly upon the road. In addition to a very — 4 
firman, for which I am indebted to the most kind appli- 
cation of Lord Strangford/ about two years ago, and which 
embraced the whole of Asia Minor even to Caxsarea, we 
had no less reason than Dr. Smith to praise the governor 
of Smyrna, not now a cadi, but a pasha, who ved 
with ‘ extraordinary civility and courtesie,’ in giving us a 
teskeray, which included every town on our intended 
route Smyrna to his pashalik of Isbarta; and his 
principal officers were no less obliging in giving me letters 
of introduction for Philadelphia, Ignighioul, &c.” And 
again at the Hermus. ‘‘ T' v-ry— destroyed ; 
no alternative remained but to ford the river, or return 
to Smyrna without Thyatira. It was very > 
and looked very form le. hile we were hesitating, a 
fine Turkish lad of eighteen came up to us, and, u 
cited, offered to be our guide. He accompanied us to the 
brink of the river a short way below, and pointed out the 
bene | yee The surigee plunged in, but before he had 
reached a quarter of the way across, he q 
and returned, The young Turk instantly mounted one 
of the horses, and rode in before us. It was providen- 
rapid as to throw the horses off their 
legs, h very broad, and we reached the opposite 
bank in safety, though sufficiently wet. We offered some 
money to our guide who had earned it so well, but, with 


to take a para!” At Demish, a village, ‘‘ a circumstance 





of the ¢ fair city.’ 


but req 


pire; the 


looks, while fasting at Ignighioul. 


tertain us in the best manner possible. 


civility, confirming C 


of many of the houses.’ 


jon other parts of his narrative. 
P| greatest geographical achievements appears to| Most as perfect as if sti 

be the having determined and explored the site| siderable portion of the proscenium and en- 
of Apameia, once Celene, the capital of Phry-| trances was nearly as perfect. The orchestra 
gia; which is undoubtedly at Deenare, (the | was covered with snow, as well as a large heap 
Dinglar of Pococke) near the source of the|0f stones, close to the proscenium. Among 
Meander. To this source Mr. Arundell also| those covered, we saw a 





his to read; and to my astonishment 
every word to the perfect body around 
him. I remember the date 1262 or 1267, and the 
word M I shall long ber my dessert at Demish, 
with the ite of a splendid C: 
melon, wi at Smyrna costs about two piastres, but; 


penetrated on his second journey, by way of Tri- 
polis. The account of Sagalassus, * (Aglason, neither bas-relief nor inscription. We had no 


the old wall, but which, being built of small|snow. Our road lay up the steep side of a 
stones, did not appear to be much older, if so| lofty mountain ; the snow gave a smooth sur- 
ancient, than the last days of the lower em-| face to the whole, except where some 
passage h the streets was/| rocks, elevated a little abeve the snow, proved 
filthy in the extreme, though the view of| that the ground beneath was extremely 
the place as we approached it was extremely |and full of pits. The ascent was difficult and 
beautiful, and well entitled to the appellation 
I had a letter for the} edly, and the baggage horses almost at every 
Motslem from Suleiman Aga, the grand cus-| step. Long before we were half way up, I 
tomer of Smyrna; Memet carried it to him ;| gave up all hope of being able to get the bag. 
and returned speedily with a very different | gage horses to the top, and it was not without 
expression of countenance from his sombre} great labour, our poor horses falling and trem. 
The Mots-| bling as they plunged up to the shoulder at 
lem not only sent his cashier instantly to|every step, that we reached the summit our. 
supply us with all the money we might need, selves, Having rested a short time, I left my 
uested us to go to the Greek bishop’s; horse, and walked back again to look after the 
palace, who had his orders to lodge and en-| baggage. The party had just reached half 
We| way; most of the baggage, having fallen or 
walked through the town and up to the hill} been taken from the horses, lay scattered 
on which formerly stood the Acropolis; the} about in all directions, half buried in the 
houses were mean in the extreme, and we saw | snow ; and the men were completely exhausted, 
nothing on the hill but some walls, evidently | Notwithstanding it was the ramazan, I ven. 
of much more modern date than either the| tured to offer some rakee to the surigee and 
times of the Roman or even the lower em-|mustapha, which they thankfully accepted, and 
pire. On an adjoining hill, separated from| its effect was to stimulate them to fresh and 
the first by a deep fosse or a narrow ravine, | great exertions; and ultimately, by the mercy 
were similar fragments of walls, but we ob-| 0f.God, we were all safe at the summit. A 
served a few rows of large square stones just| more perilous day I never recollect to have 
appearing above the surface of the ground.| passed. The ground was ornamented pro. 
. The view from these elevated situations was|fusely on the top of the hill with a beautiful 
magnificent in the extreme ; highly cultivated | species of crocus: I dug up several roots, in 
gardens and vineyards lay at the back and| commemoration of His protecting and guiding 
sides of the town, and before it one of the|/and to which we owed so much. The fatigue 
most extensive and richest plains in Asia.|we had undergone made rakee quite as medi- 
The Turkish name, Allah Sher, ‘ the city of} tinal to us as to our attendants; and being 
God,’ reminded me of the psalmist : ‘ beautiful | sufficiently re-invigorated, we began to descend 
for situation is mount Zion,’ &c. There is| the mountain at half-past twelve o'clock. On 
an affecting resemblance in the present con-.| this side, having a southern aspect, the snow 
dition of both these once highly favoured | providentially did not lie, but the road was 
‘ cities of God;’ the glory of the temple is} narrow, winding, stony, and perpendicular, 
departed from both; and though the candle-| We at last arrived at the bottom, about one 
stick has never been removed from Philadel-| 0’clock.” 
nsoli- | phia, yet it emits but a glimmering light, for} The digging up of crocus roots in honour of 
it has long ceased to be trimmed with the 
pure oil of the sanctuary. We returned through | profanation ; and there are several other pass- 
a different part of the town, and though ob-| ages of the same kind in these pages, which 
jects of much curiosity, were treated with| might as well have been spared.—Aglason, or 
ndler’s observation, |Tather a mountain near it, is fertile in coins, 
that the Philadelphians are a ‘ civil people.’ | medals, and inscriptions : of these, the author 
It was extremely pleasing to see a number of | has brought several away ; but the spot seems 
turtle-doves on the roofs of the houses ; they 
were well associated with the name of Phi-| investigation from the antiquary. Of “ all we 
ladelphia. The storks retain possession still} saw,” observes Mr, A, “ the theatre most 
own! of the walls of the city, as well as the roofs| strongly attracted our attention, being in a 


perilous in the extreme; my horse fell repeat. 


the Almighty, sounds to us very like fanatical 


to invite a far longer abode, and more complete 


state of preservation superior even to those of 


Considering the foregoing to be the most} Laodicea and Hierapolis: I could almost fancy 

| interesting separate extracts which Mr. Arun-}the crowds of ancient days rushing in at the 

dell’s volume affords, we shall not dwell long | different portals, and impatiently taking their 

One of his} places. The seats, pe in number, were al- 
1 


in use; and a con- 


deal of architec- 
tural ornament of excellent execution, but 





Mylias, which district ex: 
of Sagalassus and A 








-Stmabo, places Sa 





8, was one of the 


* Sagalassus, otherwise called S A ; ° 
districts in Pisidia. | but the interior must be about ninety feet, as 


)} most important cities and most fe 
It is described by Strabo as being within Taurus, near 
tended north those | Pisidia, the first being 


Artemidorus, as 
the.secand jn his list of cities 


means of ascertaining the external diameter; 








the ecclesiastical No- 





far Selge. I 
audted by tite it alo holds the eco ples, Antioch being the 
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——————_——————————— oe ane or a ee SS 5 ETT SE ATT SE TES SE NRE REL ARG TR SR 
the pulpitum of the proscenium was above) the interior, you have large pancakes as thin With that sadness of heart which no stranger may 
eighty-six. In the pulpitum was a centre door | as brown paper, which are eaten either folded Ly tothe pO al ental 

fifteen feet high and nine wide, and two smaller | up, or several doubled together. At Bourdour »| pena es —_ - ne 

doors on either side, of which the nearest was|the bread was of a more singular form, very With the silent Bush-boy shine Br my side ; 

eleven feet high and nine wide, but the most | little thicker than a good English pancake, but Over the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
remote, near the ends of the cavea, only five, | instead of being circular, about a yard long and Whee on ae plaintively ; 

z : F P % Aes y tosses his e 
including Kong of fhe aaah as The distance | four inches wide. a soidom Geerd by the dew or Ge: rain; 
between pulpitum an scene was} Animals.—‘* The neighbourhood of Sedikeu ly koodoo exultingly , 
eighteen feet. From the doors of the pulpitum | abounds with jackals ; wild boars are also ae pe yp ae = os wild Whistling neigh 
were four steps to descend into the orchestra. | merous; and about two years since a hyena Is heard by the fountain at fall of day; 

The dramatis persone were a solitary fox and| was killed between that village and Boujah. a me erie pn 

a covey of red-legged partridges.”’ Lions have, I believe, never been heard of near For she hies away to the home of her rest, 

Before adding a very few brief quotations, | Sedikeuy ; but a lion was seen a few years ago 
illustrative of existing manners and circum-|on the road to Nympheum, by I. J—t, Esq. 
stances, we will trace the outline of the routes, | Between Sedikeuy and Ephesus, wolves are 
which extended to about 200 miles, as the crow | frequently met with. The lynx has at times p aren the a peer alone by my side: 
flies, from Smyrna, but were both laborious and| been seen in the mountains of Sedikeuy ; and Where the white man’s yt pass’d, 
difficult in their circuitous run. The first was | an enormous tiger, represented by the peasants And the quivered Coranna, or Bechuan, 
across the Tmolus mountain, by Metropolis, to} as high as a mule, is at the present moment be oy Re hay bee od 
pesca soomee ” say pore + and FA = we Saee ae among the flocks waa a abandon'd, & om \ famine and fear ; 
course of the Meander by Akchay, and Nosli,| and dogs of the shepherds. Its abode is at the gegen ey wie = oeee 
to Sairikeuy (Caroura). Here Hierapolis, near| summit of a very lofty rock, about two miles Whass geen, te ete ae pon ge ys ™ 
the river Lycus, Laodicea, Denizli, Khonas, &c.| south-east of the village. On the opposite] Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot; 
were visited ; and the traveller next proceeded by | mountain of Tartalee, the ancient Mastusia, sese silprina fy my bag ce 
Chardak and the north of lake Anava to Dee-| two species of bears, a large and small one, A region of drought, where no river glides, 
nare. The second route skirted the south of the|the one reddish-brown, and the other black, Nor rippling brook with ozier’d sides ; 

Tmolus mountain, by Baindir, Demish, Kelles,| are not unfrequently seen. Since the above + mage ay Age ene bo er 

and Debrent, to Tripolis. From Tripolis to] was written, the supposed tiger which has Is found, to refresh the aching eye: ‘ 

Ishekti N.E.; thence S.E. by Omai and Dee-| committed such ravages has been killed, and SS ee ane 

nare to Isbarta and Sagalassus—the return} proves to be’ a leopard of enormous size. It Without living sight on: —~ 7 — 

by a Salt Lake ; and lastly, striking up to the} came down on the flock of an old shepherd, Tell to the heart in its pensive mood, 

north by Sardis (near the Hermus), Thyatira,| who, having no arms, depended for his safety}  T#t this—is Nature’s solitude. 

Pergamos, round to Smyrna. The most north-|on an old dog and her three young ones, not} —_, And here-— ware bright ee ata, sigh, 
ern line appears, according to the plan, to run} two years old. The mother commenced the As I sit apart by the cavern’d stone, m 








ted pro. nearly parallel to the most southern on the| attack, but the leopard placed her quietly be- Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave, alone, 

beautiful Meander, at the distance of about eighty/| tween his forelegs ; a young dog was served in — ee ee oe aa whe oes 
or in — iil is il : - same way ; but a second fixed his teeth on $ R at small volo? comes through the wil,” 

| guiding e now conclude wi e promised miscel-| the eye and lip of the beast, and kept so deter. 23 a os a ee 

e fatigue nies. aed a hold, that the others a liberated, Sayings Bow pyres ery phe 

as medi- A whimsical Alarm.—After leaving Isbarta, | and after a fierce contest succeeded in killing] We should like a bird’s eye view of such a 
md being “we retired to rest at an early hour, and in| the leopard.” Lneiemen.en tee dian PF 
o descend no long time I was awoke out of a sound sleep + portman a ws 








ock. On by a voice exclaiming, ‘ What is this ? what is : : ‘ 
the snow it?—I have hold of a man’s hand, a man’s Ephemerides ; or, Occasional Poems, written Its shelter’d nooks and sylvan bowers, 
hand, really a man’s hand!’ I was alarmed; in Scotland and South Africa. By Thomas ane sasndons Saal _ purple ~ wane 
. 3 ° n ro ’ ea on spread, 
Pringle. 12mo. pp. 220. London, 1828. + tase thetrives’s cucgetieed 


The shaggy glen lies full display’d,— 
rd 


for our apartment having no fastening to the 











door, it was not an impossible thing that,| Smith, Elder, and Co. And there the Chaldee willow weeps, 

among the multitude of characters in the khan,| ScorLanp and South Africa! good univer- Whene the torrent, in _—_ 

some thief had crept in. The alarm was| sities for the young poet to take his degree,— Has rifted out a rugged path,— 

quickly given; but it-was almost as quickly dis-| one with its old associations of song and ro- te ga os wock: 

covered that it was the alarmist’s own hand, | mance, and its pastoral beauty linked to the quiet But the swoln water's wasteful sway, . 

which he had grasped so firmly in the other as| happiness of childhood—the other rich in the padi mrntvtg me nee) tna a 
.glason, or to occasion a stoppage of the circulation. Some| untrodden paths of wild and tropical magnifi- The- ing —_ oy mg 
ein coins, Armenians, who slept in an adjoining apart-| cence, These latter seenes give a very pecu- Now oer its shrunk and slimy bed 
the author ment separated only by a very thin partition, | liar tone to this little volume: the Caffer, the ee ee ee 

. . 
spot seems were sadly alarmed ; and we heard one of them} Karroo, the music of the Coranna, are terms And vantehing aga m from vow; 
e complete saying his prayers for a full hour afterwards| unfamiliar to poetry ; but the desert with its Except where, here and there, a pool 
Of * all we with uncommon earnestness.” sweep of sand and sky—the lonely savage with aeahentinanietun aaieans a 
zatre most Anecdote.—“* A most extraordinary instance} his reed now turned to a spear and now a Or shaded by the rock-ash green, 
yeing In & of the pertinacity with which a Greek adheres| flute—the lion and his hunter,—are not these pa mead we pode shove the flood 
to those of to his religion, occurred only five days ago at| the very matériel of poesy? Mr. Pringle has ap oe tg ey 
imost fancy Denizli. A man was accused of adultery with | found them such : but he shall speak for him- Secure from wing’d or —_ foe, 
in at the a Turkish woman; the alternative, in such | self. ete age hy oe a en 
aking their cases, is either to become a mussulman, or} « Afar in the desert I love to ride, Like ripe fruit, hanging fair to see, 
r, were al. th. The man, though of notoriously bad With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: Upon the rich pomegranate tree.” 
and a con- character, refused to abjure Christ, received Polat sg pe = nner pene oe There are some Sonnets of very superior 
m and en- two thousand strokes of the bastinado, and, And the eye is suffused with regretful tears, merit, and some sweet songs; but ‘our limits 
e orchestra after lingering for three days ina horrible state} From the fond recollections of former years; only allow us to add a farewell of cordial praise 

of sufferi died « and will henceforth t And the shadows of things-that have long since fled d ish h * 

ering, ; and will henceforth be held Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead ; and good wishes to the writer. 

m high regard by the Greek church as a Bright visions of glory that vanish’d teo soon,— 

Msg ' pe pe ed mye go bbw a Sophia de Lissau; or, a Portraiture of the 
sution, but Bread.—‘* During a residence of four years Companions of early rae lost or left,— Jews of the Nineteenth Century: being an 
We had no anda half in Asia Minor, I have never eaten And my Native Land, whose 1 name Outline of their Religious and Domestic 
1 diameter ; such delicious bread as at Kirgagatch. It is Fe te tee ate gr ae a rime,| Habits; with Explanatory Notes. By the 
rety feet, a8 amusing to observe the varied kinds and forms All the ~—d and scenes of that ra teed ty Author of “* Elizabeth Allen ; or, the Faith. 

ae Tene which a traveller meets with even in When the feelings were young, and the world was} ful Servant,” I2me. pp. 268. London, 1828, 
en the Journey as short as mine. The common loaf to view ! T. Gardiner and Son; Hatchard and Son; 


Lat eT “pa Roker is a long roll) are to be akon, forgotten. of gome and Simpkin and Marshall. : 
’ generally only as you approach with-| yy high aims abandon’, and good acts undone, ConsiDERED merely as a story, this little vos 
in four or Sve days of Smyrna. Further in Moon shah tut beaker do ties ’ J lume is exceedingly interesting ; bus from the 
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peculiar state of society it depicts, its actual 
details are more attractive than even its merits 
asa fiction. Nothing can be more extraordi- 
nary than the present situation of the Jews: 
here is a vast body of people living with us and 
among us, with whom we must be in daily in- 
tercourse ; yet of whose manners, customs, &c. 
we know less than we do of nations from which 
land and sea separate us in vain. Amid the 
chances and changes which have swept away 
every vestige of classical or chivalric associa- 
tion; when even the very last century is so 
utterly forgotten, that scarce one fashion or 
habit remains; amid all this perpetual altera- 
tion,—the Jews alone retain almost all the cus- 
toms and ceremonies of their ancestors. It 
would seem as if the more of difficulty is involv- 
ed in the performance of a religious duty, the 
more certain is its performance. Considerable 
part of the volume is given to sketches of this 
kind; from them we shall proceed to make a 
selection. 

A Jewish Funeral.—* The dying man, now 
nearly exhausted, repeated the confession used 
at this period, (repeated for them by a by- 
stander, when the dying are either unable to 
articulate’or insensible,) then half raising him- 
self on his bed, he exclaimed, or rather at- 
tempted to exclaim, ‘ Hear, O Israel! the Lord 
thy God is One!’ and expired with the sen- 
tence (so momentous in the eyes of a Jew at 
this awful period) imperfectly pronounced. 
All present then replied with a loud shout, 
‘The Lord he is God.’ The sad and well- 
known sound announced to the household that 
all was over. They then quitted the chamber 
of death, leaving the now inanimate clay to the 
care of the men who had previously watched 
it while livingig and, according to the Jewish 
custom, immediate arrangements were made 
for the funeral. A messenger for this purpose 
was sent to the synagogue of which the de- 
parted was a member, and where are deposited 
the bier and copper vessels invariably used in 
cleansing and preparing the body for inter- 
ment. As dissolution had taken place at six in 
the evening, four the next afternoon was the 
time appointed for the burial. In the mean 
time the corpse was removed from the bed, and 
placed on the floor of the same chamber, with 
its feet towards the door;—a black cloth 
thrown over it ;—lighted candles placed at the 
head ;—and the two men left in charge of it 
until the time of preparing it for the grave. 
During this interval, the relatives ate no meat, 
nor tasted wine or spirits; all the water in the 
cisterns or other vessels was thrown away ;* 
and in the movements of the household the 
stillness of death seemed to prevail unbroken.” 

‘¢ Next day, about noon, the bier and copper 
vessels already alluded to arrived, and soon 
after, a coach drew up to the door filled with 
respectable Jews, who came to perform the 
last kind offices, which they immediately pro- 
ceeded to do. Laying the body on the bier, 
which was placed in a sloping position on a 
long table, they carefully washed it with warm 
water, handed to them in the copper pots, and 
finished their ablution by pouring water on the 
head three times, which, from the inclined po- 
sition of the corpse, flowed all over it; they 
next dried the body with peculiar care, and 
combed the beard and hair with a silver comb 





* «« This custom, which is et mer observed, though 


ap he cabalistic Rabbins, that aah 
vi t t 
death, faving daecuted his mission, washed his sword in 
the water. Similar to this superstition, is their custom of 
— their eee ee ape from Set aoe 
blood from spheres, wi woud 
and spoil the water.” . 


appropriated to that use. The burial dress of 
the deceased was then delivered to them: it 
consisted of fine linen, curiously worked at the 
collar and hands, and a robe, girdle, and tur- 
ban, which had been constantly worn on the 
day of atonement and festival of the new year 
by the departed in the synagogue worship. 
When clothed in these long-prepared habili- 
ments, the garment of fringes was placed in 
its due form about him, and its ends twisted 
into certain mystic forms, a winding -sheet 
of fine linen enclosed the whole, and the 
corpse was lifted into the plain deal shell pre- 
pared for its reception; beneath the head and 
arms were placed small pillows stuffed with 
saw-dust, and the lid of the shell immediately 
fastened ; after which it was removed to a 
lower apartment, and the near relatives led 
in to perform the ceremony of rending their 
garments over the deceased. An aged Jew, 
whose province it was, then advanced, and in 
audible accents renounced, in the name of 
his relatives, friends, and lastly, of all Israel, 
any farther.connexion with the departed, either 
here or hereafter. ‘The body was then lifted 
into the hearse, and followed by various 
friends, and by the religious societies he had 
formerly belonged to; and lowered into a 
grave, which his nearest relatives first as- 
sisted to fill, and which was then closed to 
open no more, as more than one corpse is 
never laid in the same grave. When the 
a ger returned, a meal of eggs boiled 

ard, and salt, was laid before the mourners, 
who kindled a light of pure olive oil, which 
was kept burning during the seven days of 
close mourning, and which was lighted up on 
the anniversary day of death, as long as the 
departed had a near relative living. These 
seven days are observed by the family sitting 
on the ground, with rent garments and di- 
shevelled hair, while their friends come to 
condole with them on their loss; ten Jews 
regularly attend morning and evening to recite 
prayers. The bereaved relatives wear their 
beards unshaved thirty complete days ; and the 
sons of a departed Jew attend morning worship 
eleven months, with scrupulous exactness, to 
recite certain prayers deemed requisite to fa. 
cilitate the entrance of the soul into final 
happiness.” 

Jewish Passover.—‘* The leaven having been 
cleared away with scrupulous care, the family 
ceased to eat leavened bread, or any other arti- 
cle of that kind, by ten in the morning of the 
day on which the ceremony of the Passover 
was to be celebrated in the evening; and Leo- 
pold, as eldest son, fasted in memory of the 
slaying all the first-born throughout the land 
of Egypt. Rabbi Colmar, in person, assisted 
to cleanse all the utensils and vessels of plate, 
china, and glass, and the wooden tables and 
dressers of the kitchen. All other articles for 
use at this festival were new, or such as had 
been reserved from the preceding year. The 
Nazarene servants were closely watched, to as- 
certain that they brought no leaven into the 
house at this period ; for most strictly do the 
Jews of the present day observe every minutia 
of the Passover, and all its ceremonies, both 
written and traditional. Alas! the letter alone 
remains to them ;—the glory is departed; the 
spirit is not discerned; the veil is on their 

; the great Antitype of this solemn feast 
is hid from their eyes. In their observances 
they may truly be said to ‘ sow the wind ;’ the 
awful consequence of which is declared by the 
lip of infallible truth to be, that they shall 
‘reap the whirlwind.’ Christian reader ! thou 





who art concerned for the true peace of Jerusa- 
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lem, which is indeed hid from ‘her eyes, oh, 
lift up thine heart to the Most High, and join 
with the royal Psalmist in saying—‘ Oh that 
the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
when God bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be 
glad.’ On the commencement of the Passover. 
eve, all the males of the family repaired to the 
synagogue ; while Anna and her daughters re. 
mained at home, to prepare the chamber for 
the celebration of the ceremony. They decked 
the table, which was large enough for the whole 
household to surround, with a cloth of snowy 
whiteness, and set on it a cup for every person, 
and a book for each one, containing the prayers 
used at this time. In the centre of the table 
stood a large dish, on which was laid, folded in 
separate napkins, three very large cakes of un- 
leavened bread, differing from those used for 
food, and distinguished from each other by 
peculiar notches, according to which they were 
placed to be made use of in theceremony. On 
this dish was also placed bitter herbs and a cup 
of salt water, into which they were. dipped 
(during the observance of these solemn rites), 
and eaten in remembrance of the bitter bondage 
of Egypt. Small balls, composed of apples, 
almonds, &c. pounded into a paste, were placed 
there, as symbolic of the bricks and mortar 
among which the Hebrews worked at that ever. 
memorable period. The shank-bone of a lamb, 
roasted, was among these emblems, as a memo- 
rial of the paschal lamb, commanded by the 
children of Israel, and which may not be eaten, 
as there ordered, out of the holy city. An egg, 
roasted by fire, completed the articles set on 
the dish. The duteous children of Solomon de 
Lissau next arranged a couch for their revered 
fathér to recline om, while he presided at the 
performance of the ceremony; and . concluded 
their labour by placing ewers filled with water, 
and basins and towels, that they might pour 
water on the hands of all who partook of the 
Passover, the meanest Hebrew servant not ex- 
cepted, according to ancient usage; for on the 
night of their great deliverance there was no 
distinction of persons, but aii the children of 
Israel were free. The Nazarene servants were 
commanded to keep closely in their kitchen 
during the ceremony, nor were they, or any 
one but the true seed of Abraham, allowed to 
witness it ; indeed, on the preceding year, Anna 
had discharged two servants, who, by indiscreet 
curiosity, had been tempted to listen in the 
ante-chamber, and who had been caught there 
when the chamber door .was, according to 
custom, set open, while the assembled family 
repeated the malediction contained in Psalm 
lxxix. 6.” 

Jewish Marriage.“ In the presence of 
these friends, Leoni and Sophia were mutually 
contracted to each other ; and the deed especi- 
ally declared, that the marriage was to take 
place within six months from its date, under 
penalty of a heavy forfeiture of money (to an 
amount therein specified) by the receding party. 
This deed having been duly signed and wit- 
nessed, the ceremony ended by breaking a china 
cup, according to ancient usage, a8 a ratifica- 
tion of it. e * ° 

“The marriage ceremony is always cele- 
brated with splendour and show by the Jews, 
nor are the poorest among them exempt from 
this custom. As every guest brings a present, 
chiefly consisting of plate, according to ability, 
the lower orders, especially, are auxious to 
invite as many as possible on that account; for 
which purpose they generally hire a public 
room, to accommodate such a large assemblage 





; 
and not unfrequently, when the wedded pair 
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are very poor, these gifts are disposed of imme- 


diately, to defray the expense of the feast, and 
assist the young couple in housekeeping. A 
friend, on whom dependance can be placed, is 
stationed near the entrance of the apartment, 
to receive the presents of the guests, as they 
arrive; another writes down each person’s 
name and their gift, which is instantly depo- 
sited in a chest; and after all invited have ar- 
rived, it is locked and put in a place of safety. 
If any person invited is prevented attending, 
this circumstance does not prevent their gifts 
from being regularly sent in their names; but 
those who are merely invited to tea and dance, 
are not expected to bring any present.—It may 
here be observed, that the Jews consider it a 
highly meritorious act to promote marriage, or 
in any way assist in its celebration ; but those 
who are in their year of mourning for a near 
relative may not attend a wedding feast, nor 
be seen where music or cards form any part of 
the entertainment. Wednesday is the day on 
which the Jews celebrate their marriages, and 
asecond ball on Thursday evening concludes 
the feast ; but if either of the party have been 
previously married, Sunday is the day chosen, 
and music and dancing form no part of the en- 
tertainment. The choice of Wednesday for 
the above purpose still continues among the 
Jews; but like many other of their observances, 
the original cause for selecting that day has 
long ceased to exist, and had its origin simply 
because, as the Sanhedrin held its sitting on 
‘Thursday, the newly married man could im- 
mediately bring his wife before them, if he had 
any ground of complaint. * * * 

*¢ The nuptial canopy is composed, in general, 
of crimson velvet; it is square, and supported 
at each corner by four of the persons present ; 
a piece of carpet is spread beneath it, and the 
bridegroom and bride, the rabbi, and “all con- 
cerned in the ceremony, stand under it, while 
the contract is read, &c. It is deposited at the 
synagogue, and is brought to the house, where 

e wedding is celebrated, by the servants of 
the synagogue, atid carried back as soon as the 
ceremony is over.”’ 

Both as a work of curiosity and an interest- 
ing tale, this volume is, we think, very likely 
to be popular; we are, therefore, doubly anx- 
ious to enter our protest against the bigotry of 
the sweeping condemnation at page 264. Such 
judgment was never meant to be pronounced by 
failing and finite creatures: when we are dis- 
pensers of God's justice, then may we presume 
to set bounds to that mercy, which they who 
deny it to others, ought surely not to hope for 
themselves. 





The History of Rome, by B. G. Niebuhr. 
Translated by Julius Charles’: Hare, M.A. 
and Connop Thirlwall, M.A.; Fellows of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I.- 8vo. 
pp. 556. London, 1828. J. Taylor; J. Dun- 
can; Hessey; Hatchard: Deightons, Cam- 
bridge; and Parker, Oxford. 
Iw No. 535 of the Literary Gazette, (April 21, 
1827,) we spoke ofthe vast historical import- 
vance of Mr. Niebuhr’s work, of which a trans- 
lation, m two volumes, by Mr. Walter, was 
then just published: and whatever encomiums 
we bestowed at that time may now be reiterated 
with increased warmth and force. Not content 
with the fame which his first publication ob- 
‘tained for him, Mr. Niebuhr has only been 
stimulated by success to greater exertions, and 
has for years devoted himself to the acquisition 
of new truths, and the consequent improve- 
ment of his justly celebrated History of Rome. 
‘With a rare degree of candour and honesty 
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too, he has confessed faults in his earliest per- 
formance which few eyes but his own were 
competent to detect : he has himself repudiated 
these errors, and ‘he has given his laborious 
and useful life to a new edition of this work, 
such as he may safely rest an immortal literary 
reputation upon, as one of the ablest and most 
impartial historians of any age or country. 
“ The end of the last century (says his pre- 
face) was the opening of a new era for Ger- 
many. Men were no longer satisfied with 
superficial views in any field of knowledge ; 
vague empty words had lost their currency: 
but neither was the work of destruction, in 
which the preceding age, indignant against 
protracted usurpation, had taken pleasure, any 
longer held to be sufficient: my countrymen 
strove after definite and positive knowledge, 
like that of their forefathers; but it was after 
true knowledge, in the room of that imaginary 
knowledge which had been overthrown. We 
had now a literature, worthy of our nation and 
language: we had Lessing and Goéthe: and 
this literature comprised, what none had yet, 
a great part of the Greek and Roman, not 
copied, but, as it were, reproduced. For this 
Germany is indebted to Voss, whom our grand- 
children’s children and grandchildren must 
extol as their benefactor: with whom a new 
age for the knowledge of antiquity begins ; 
inasmuch as he succeeded in eliciting out of 
the classical writers what they presuppose,— 
their notions of the earth, for instance, and 
of the gods, their ways of life and their house- 
hold habits: and understood and interpreted 
Homer and Virgil as if they were our contem- 
poraries, and only separated from us by an 
interval of space. His example wrought upon 
many: upon me, ever since my childhood, it 
has been enforced by personal encouragement 
from this old friend of my family.~* * * 
It was,” (he continues, in rélating his own 
progress as a successor worthy of all the pane- 
gyric he bestows on Voss,)— ‘“‘ it was a time 
full of hope when the university of Berlin was 
opened: and the enthusiasm and delight in 
which months rolled away, while the contents 
of the first volumes of this history were digested 
for lectures and worked up for publication ;— 
to have enjoyed this, and to have lived in 
1813, this of itself is enough to make a man’s 
life, notwithstanding much sad experience, a 
happy one. In this state of delight the mean- 
ing of many an ancient mystery disclosed itself : 
but yet more were overlooked in much I 
erred: a still greater part was left in a dis- 
jointed condition feebly supported by proofs. 
For my knowledge was the unsatisfactory know- 
ledge of one who had been self-taught, and who 
as yet had only been able to devote to study 
such hours as he could withdraw from business : 
and I had reached the end of my journey like 
a man walking in his sleep along the eaves. 
That these defects, and the overhasty compo- 
sition of the first volume, which had compelled 
me to introduce repeated corrections in the 
sequel of the work itself, did not hinder its 
reception from being on the whole very. favour- 
able, is a proof that the revival of Roman his- 
tory was in accord with the spirit of the age: 
nay, our age, it seems to me, may discern that 
it is immediately called by Providence to‘ this 
inquiry, inasmuch as, within the eleven years 
since it commenced, three new and rich sources 
have been opened to us by the publication of 
Lydus, Gaius, and Cicero’s Republic: whereas 
centuries had previously elapsed without adding 
any thing to our means of knowledge. To 
these defects of my work I was far from blind: 


the points attacked by those who criticised it!” 
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were by no means the weak ones, but often the 
soundest and strongest. My being aware of 
these faults, and desirous to make use of the 
new discoveries, was the main reason which 
retarded the continuation: for it was neces- 
sary that, before I proceeded, the first volume 
should be written anew. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I was living in Italy, and living at Rome, 
too much taken up in gazing and receiving 
impressions to work with energy at books: 
besides, I fancied I should not be able to pro. 
ceed without the happiness I had once enjoyed, 
at the time when the point on which the ques- 
tion hinged would come forward into a clear 
light while I was conversing with Savigny, and 
it was so easy for me to ask many a question, 
so cheering to complete the embryo thought 
and to try its worth. On my return to Ger- 
many I drew up the plan of the third volume, 
preparing the way for it by remodelling the 
first, and correcting the second. This new 
edition, in which it was my aim to make the 
proofs and the solutions perfect, required very 
extensive labours; but as all labour is light. 
ened when new springs of activity are ims 
parted, so this was mainly promoted by my 
lectures on Roman antiquities last winter. 
What Pyrrhus said to his Epirots— Ye are 
my wings —is the feeling of a zealous teacher 
toward hearers whom he loves, and whose 
whole souls take an interest in his discourse. 
Not only does the endeavour to make himself 
clear to them, and to utter nothing as truth 
which can admit of a doubt, speed his re. 
searches: the sight of them assembled before 
him, the immediate relation in which he stands 
to them, awakens a thousand thoughts during 
the time he is speaking: and in how very dif. 
ferent a manner does one write down words 
which had previously heen poured forth as the 
fresh thoughts prompted them! The work 
which I here lay before the public is, as the 
first glance will shew, an entirely new one, in 
which scarcely a few fragments of the former 
have been incorporated. It would have been 
incomparably easier to have preserved the 
groundwork of the first edition; I resolved on 
the far more difficult task, as the most expe. 
dient, which would give unity and harmony to 
the whole. That whole, consisting of this and 
the next two volumes, is the work of a man 
who has reached his maturity: whose powers 
may decline, but whose ‘convictions are tho- 
roughly settled, whose views cannot change ‘ 
and so I wish that the former edition may be 
regarded as a youthful work. Our friends are 
often more tender-hearted toward us than we 
are ourselves; and perhaps one or two may 
regret some things that have been destroyed 
and cast away. More than once it was with a 
lingering hand that I overthrew the old edifice : 
but what was built on suppositions which had 
been found to be wrong, could not be permitted 
to remain ; nor was it allowable to preserve it 
by slipping some other prop under it, so as to 
efface the appearance of the original founda. 
tion. The continuation, down to the term 
which I have now set before me, I may, if it 
please God and his blessing abide with me, 
confidently promise, although the progress may 
be but slow. It is the work of my life, which 
is to preserve my name, not unworthy of my 
father’s: I will not lazily abandon it. * * 
It is with a solemn feeling that I close this 
preface with the words which, fifteen years 
ago, Closed that of the first edition: the repe. 
tition of them ‘ brings back the images of 
joyous days, and much-loved shades rise up 
before my soul.’”’ 

These sentences powerfully explain the au. 
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thor’s means, his objects, and his character. 


They teach us to expect, what we already find 
in this first volume, a work of almost ines- 
timable value: in short, a work which makes 
Rome and the Romans another city and another 
people tous. Of the translation we need only 
say, that it renders the German original as 
purely and accurately into English as has ever 
been accomplished by any writer. The con- 
cluding two volumes must be looked for impa- 
tiently throughout the whole civilised world. 








The Parochial History of Bremhill, in the 
County of Wilts; &e. &c. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, A.M. 8vo. pp. 285. Lon- 
don, 1828. Murray. 

Tue title of this work by no means prepared 
us for such an interesting collection of histo- 
rical matter, anecdotes, and antiquarian dis- 
quisitions, as its pages contain. Bremhill is a 
romantic parish in the deanery of Avebury, 
over which our highly respected author presides 
as viear, By a survey of the parish itself, a 
reference to many curious particulars connected 
with it, and some acute illustrations of ancient 
monuments in the neighbourhood, Mr. Bowles 
has completed a volume which will be prized 
by antiquaries, and pleasing to all 

In p. 47 the following ingenious observa- 
tions respecting the mounds of Marlborough, 
Marden, and Silbury, occur :— 

**. The Celts had their chief deity, Mer- 
.cury, distinguished above all the rest ; a fact 
ascertained from Cesar : ‘ Deum maximé Mer- 
curium colunt.” The Britons and the Celts, I 
need not add, are considered by Cesar as the 
same. 2. The Britons had their temples of 
stone worship ; a fact which I think could not 
be denied by any one who looks on Stonehenge 
with the passage of Diodorus in his mind. 
3. It being admitted that this ‘ round temple’ 
was dedicated to one of their deities, a temple 
still more ancient and stupendous, we might 
naturally conceive, would be dedicated to the 
more distinguished and most honoured deity. 
4. What deity was this? Teutates, whom 
Cesar calls Mercury. Hitherto we are on 
facts, and the most inevitable inferences seem 
to follow these facts. Cesar says of this god 
among the Celts there are ‘ plurima simulacra.’ 
5. If we may naturally admit that the most 
ancient elaborate temple was dedicated by the 
Britons to some deity, that deity, it is equally 
natural to conceive, would not be the second or 
third in their estimation, but the first: it fur- 
ther follows that some of the ascertained cir- 
cumstances which mark the worship of this 
deity would not be here omitted; and Livy 
speaks of the mound, which he calls by the 
name of the Tumulus of yyne 6. An ob. 
vious reason would occur for such an elevation 
being peculiarly appropriate to him. This I 
have endeavoured to shew from his character 
as messenger of Jupiter. 7. A temple dedi- 
cated to the Thunderer would be on the highest 
elevation. The highest elevation is near, dedi- 
cated to Tanaris; and near also appears the 
temple to Teutates, dedicated to the messenger 
of that deity, who in Britain is placed before 
the god he served. 8. There must be some 
reasons for this superiority ; then let us see 
what facts we can produce. Will it be denied 
that the Druids derived their knowledge from 
the East, or that Mercury was derived from 
the great Egyptian Hermes? But if Teutates 
was so distinguished among the Britons as to 
invert the very order of the Roman divinities, 
on what account could it be? because from 
him the Britons derived their highest know- 
ledge. 9. If Teutates and Thoth were ab 





origine the same, and the Britons worshipped 
him on account of their learning ; what learn- 
ing, may we further admit, could they derive 
from him which entitled him above the rest of 
the gods to such honours and so high a rank ? 
That learning which Thoth taught the Egyp- 
tians, astronomy and the idea of immortality. 
What are Cesar’s own words respecting the 
first? ‘ Multa preterea de sideribus atque 
eorum motu, de mundi et terrarum magni- 
tudine, de rerum naturd, de deorum immor- 
talium vi ac potestate disputant, et juventuti 
tradunt.’ ‘They argue much on the stars and 
their motion, of the magnitude of the world 
and the earth, of the nature of things, of the 
power of the immortal gods, and this they 
deliver or teach their youth.’ ” 

In reference to Stanley Abbey, we are pre- 
sented with some very sweet and pathetic lines 
on Lockswell spring. 

** Pure fount, that, welling from this wooded hill, 

Dost wander forth, as into life’s wide vale, 

Thou to the traveller dost tell no tale 

Of other years; a lone unnoticed rill, 
In thy forsaken track, unheard of men, 
Making thy own wild music through the glen. 


Time was when other sounds and songs arose— 
When o’er the pensive scene, at evening’s close 
The distant bell was heard, or the full chant 
At morn came soun high and jubilant ; 
Or, st ilgrim’s way, 
The m 

Like all 





tranger, mark the spot— 

No echoes of the chiding world intrude— 

The structure rose, and vanish’d—solitude 
Possess’d the woods again—old Time forgot, 
Passing to wider spoil, its place and name. 

Since then, ev’n as the clouds of yesterday, 

Seven hundred years have well nigh ~“— away: 

No wreck remains of all its early pride ; 

Like its own orisons, its fame has died. 

But this pure fount, through rolling years the same, 

Yet lifts its small still voice, like penitence 

Or lowly pray’r- Laasy pass, admonish’d hence, 

Happy, thrice happy, is, through good or ill, 

Christian, thy heart respond to this forsaken rill.” 

At a time when the subject of the division 
of the tithes is exciting considerable interest, 
the observations of one who is well versed in 
the matter cannot be deemed unimportant. 
After remarking that, anciently, ‘‘ the cathedral 
church was the parish church,” Mr. Bowles 
adds, ‘‘ the great and truly venerable Bede was 
the intimate friend of Egbert, then archbishop 
of York. From his advice and direction, I 
have no doubt, what are called the ‘ Consti- 
tutions of Egbert’ were framed, by which 
the episcopal missionary was first made inde- 
pendent ; that is to say, he was no longer 
paid precariously at will, but for his trouble 
a fourth of the tithes were given. The bishop 
still kept one part; one portion being set 
apart for the repairs; a third for the ‘poor; 
and a fourth for the officiating missionary. 
Before I proceed, it might be proper —as so 
much has been made of this circumstance, 
which, from ignorance or malice, has been 
so often repeated by the enemies of the 
church establishment in our days, to state 
briefly some particulars which will, I hope, 
set this matter in a fair light: First —at 
that time tithes were the smallest part of what 
the priest received. Oblations of all kinds 
were far more productive when the priest had 
the consciences of almost all the rich in his 
hands, and when such immense estates were pos- | 
sessed by the convents. Secondly — the priest 
had no taxes of any kind to pay; no house to 
furnish and keep in repair or to build. Thirdly 
—he had no wife and children, for whose 
welfare, after he was dead, he must feel a 
husband’s and a parent’s anxiety. Fourthly— 
instruction cost him nothing, and he had no} 





son to educate at Oxford—with such expense 
* As pinches parents blue!’ . 
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“ Let us then compare his situation under 
the present state of civil society: First — 
he receives no oblations, showered into his 
hands by -superstition, and all lands which 
fed the poor are alienated. Secondly — not 
one clergyman in ten (I think I may say in 
twenty) has one-fourth or one-fifth of tithes 
at all. The clergyman visits the sick —the 
clergyman is at his post —the clergyman, 
standing between the rich and the poor, is, 
in remote parishes, (of course there are excep. 
tions,) the poor man’s only friend. Yet the 
tithes, the great tithes I mean—are paid at 
the highest value, in most cases to some distant 
lay impropriator. Between Bath and Marl. 
borough, every living is in other hands than 
those of the clergyman.* Thus not only all 
the lands are taken away, but most of the 
tithes; and the clergyman might well say, 
give me back half you took from me, excuse 
me from paying poor-rates, government taxes 
of all kinds — keep my house in repair —edu- 
cate my children — provide for my wife and 
children only some independent comforts when 
Iam dead ; and most cheerfully would I pay 
the repairs of the whole church, as I do now 
of the chancel and the parsonage house — 
keep all the sick, aged, and needy poor, give 
the bishop half, instead of a quarter, and pay 
the first fruits and tenths —‘ bond fide, ad 
valorem,” into the bargain! This is the pro- 
per way of meeting the objection ; but, though 
there are so many well-informed gentlemen 
in the House of Commons, and many who 
would be inclined to answer, or glad to hear 
these charges answered, the obvious refutation 
has not been satisfactorily brought forward in 
that assembly.” 

We conclude our extracts from this various 
work with an account of the Moravian funeral 
ceremonies ; of which sect there is an establish- 
ment near Bremhill. 

“The garden-green before the chapel is 
surrounded by those invited—the neighbours 
of their own fraternity, old and young, and 
the young ladies of the school, all similarly 
dressed in white, with a simple black riband. 
As soon as the coftin is brought from the honse, 
the officiating minister reads the opening ver- 
ses of our funeral service; after which he 
gives out the first stanza of a hymn— 

Our aged friend is gone to rest. 

This is: sung in unison by the young women, 
and the effect is very impressive. The coffin 
is then borne into the chapel; the clergy of 
the established church invited, go the next in 
order, then the Moravian ministers, and after- 
wards the congregation. A sermoa is preach- 
ed, and, in the same order as before, the coffin 
is borne to the burial-ground. The whole of 
this area is surrounded on one side by the 
women of the establishment and the young 
females ; on the other by the minister, friends, 
and fraternity. The whole join in an affect- 
ing hymn, after which the coffin is deposited 
in the earth, and a few prayers are read. At 
the afternoon service in the chapel there are 
prayers. and an appropriate anthem. The 
minister then gives a narrative of the life of 
the departed brother, and the whole is con- 
cluded by the congregation, rich and poor, 
taking bread together, and, what is difficult to 
mention with appropriate seriousness, drinking 
* « J 4 . , Corsham, 4 
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teal The place devoted to receive the last 
remains of those who die among the congre- 
gation is a square enclosure, to which a walk 
leads from the sister’s house and the minis- 
ter’s: it is surrounded by a few firs and 
shrubs. The sisters are buried by themselves, 
and another portion of the consecrated ground 
is allotted to the brethren. A small, square 
stone is laid on the ground, the top somewhat ele- 
vated ; no inscription appears except H. H. 5S. S. 
for single sister; or M. H. M. S. married sis- 
ter ‘departed;’ or, on the brother’s side, 
W. G. M. B. or S. B.—married or single 
brother ‘ departed.’ No distinction is made 
between rich or poor, minister or brother.” 

In some parts our worthy author is a little 
controversial, and alludes to by-gone discus- 
sions: but he is always in good humour, and 
generally entertaining. 

Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion. 

[Second notice: conclusion. } 

WE closed our first notice of this volume by 
observing that all Mr. Teeling’s friends in 
the rebellion were beautiful heroes. Ez. gr. 
Lord E. Fitzgerald: ‘* Young, ardent, and 
enterprising’; enthusiastic in his love of li- 
berty; of devoted attachment to his country, 
and possessing the most unbounded confidence 
of his countrymen in return; reared in the 
school of arms, and distinguished for military 
science, he possessed all the qualities to con- 
stitute a great and popular leader, and seemed 
destined by nature for the bold and daring 
enterprise to which an abhorrence of oppres- 
sion, and the most lively sense of justice, irre- 
sistibly impelled him.” 

Mr. Aylmer, in Kildare, was ‘‘ the bold and 
enterprising Aylmer. Descended from a family 
of high respectability and worth, still eonspicu- 
ous for the virtues which distinguished their 
ancestors, Aylmer’s example produced a power- 
ful effect, while it gave confidence to his asso- 
ciates in arms: their confidence was not mis- 
placed, and his courage and military talent 
proved him not undeserving of their choice.” 

A gentleman designated as Young Carroll. 
“ The rising traits of manly beauty were con- 
spicuous in his person. Not exceeding twenty 
years of age, he had all the deportment of 
riper manhood—a countenance intelligent and 
interesting portrayed a heart sensibly alive to 
all the finer feelings of honour,—brave, gene- 
rous, and humane. This was the first day in 
which he had borne aris, and he bore them 
with a manly courage.” 

In Down the commander was Mr. Russell: 
—‘ Gentle by nature, but lofty in soul, he 
was énthusiastic in all his attachments; and 
while he bore personal privations with an 
heroic firmness, he felt the keenest sensibility 
for the misfortunes of others. A model of 
manly beauty, he seemed formed no less for 
admiration than eommand, and won, by the 
mildness of his manners and the purity of his 
heart, that marked distinction which was more 

Spontaneous offering to superior worth, 
than looked for or assumed by the unconscious 
rr. ? 





In Antrim “ the attention of the bolder 
Spirits was directed to the man on whose talent 
and firmness all could rely ; this was the gal- 
lant M‘€racken, into whose breast no timid 
counsel ever found entrance. He promptly 
obeyed the call, and placed in that situation 
which had been so: recently abandoned, he de- 
voted his life to the hopes and security of his 
country. M*C€racken was possessed of all that 
energy: of soul whivh is the inseparable eoni- 
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panion of the noble mind, and marks the cha- 
racter of those who, in the perilous path to 
freedom, must too often sacrifice the softer 
ties of kindred and domestic attachments; his 
heart was formed for the enjo' t of these, 
but embraced the wrengs of the human race. 
—Lively, generous, and sincere, I met no 
man who bore privations with greater firm. 
ness. A short sketch has been drawn by one 
of his companions in arms, who survived the 
fatal catastrophe.—‘ I saw him,’ said he, ‘ as 
he marched for the field; his loose, flowing 
locks were confined by the helm which shaded 
the arch of his manly brow, while his eye 
beamed with the fire which animated his soul, 
pure as the breeze from his native mountain, 
and generous as the floods which fertilise the 
valleys. The damps of the dungeon had ren- 
deol pallid his cheek, and less robust his 
form; but the vigour of his mind was unin- 
jured by the tyranny of the oppressor. I saw 
him in the blaze of his conquest—I saw him in 
the chill of defeat. I witnessed his splendour 
in arms, and the pride of his soul in distress. 
Circumstances unavoidably separated us. A 
little time—and he was the tenant of the 
tomb !’” 

The partiality of friendship may plead for 
these extravagant eulogies ; but we fear history 
must pause upon them as but the warm effu- 
sions of a kindred spirit, magnifying the merits 
of those embarked with him in a bloody and 
unsuccessful cause,—the deeply tragic portions 
of which were well calculated to excite strong 
rather than correct feelings. But the subject 
is too painful to dwell much longer on, and we 
shall hasten our brief remaining extracts. Of 
the cruelties exercised towards prisoners or sus- 
pected persons, it is related and asserted to be 
true, that such instances as the following oc- 
curred. On a public thanksgiving, ‘ the 
religious rites of the day had terminated, when 
the next after me in succession, the humane 
and kind-hearted Black, crossed the ferry. 
He had scarcely pressed the shore, when he 
was rudely seized, suspended by the neck, 
and though life was not extinguished, he ex. 
perienced all the terrors and the pains of 
death. This was a species of punishment so 
generally practised throughout Ireland, and in 
which the executioner became so expert, that 
he prided himself in his knowledge of the ex- 
tent of human suffering; distinguishing the 
precise point when the soul, just winged for 
its flight to a more peaceful world, might yet 
be detained, by the suspension of animal tor- 
ture. Merciful Heaven! what refinement in 
the science of human suffering! Poor Black 
had given no offence—he had done no wrong— 
but his benevolent heart was suspected of sym- 
pathising in the miseries of his country.” 

After the battle of Ballynahinch, “ the 
British never gave quarter, which accounts 
for the circumstance that few or no prisoners 
were made. Amongst those who perished on 
this occasion was a young and interesting fe- 
male, whose fate has been so feelingly recorded 
in the poetic strains of our distinguished coun- 
trywoman, Miss Balfour. Many were the ro- 
mantic occurrences of a similar nature at this 
unfortunate period, but none perhaps more de- 
serving of our sympathy than the interesting 
subject of the present incident. The men of 
Ards were distinguished for their courage and 
discipline, and their division bore a full share 
in the disasters of the day. In this division 
were two ng men remarkable for their 
early attachment and continued friendship. 





ties were amongst the first to take up arms, 
and from that moment had never been sepa- 





rated. They fought side by side, cheering, de- 
fending, and ericouraging each other, as if the 
success of the field solely depended on their ex- 
ertions. Monroe had assigned on the 12th a 
separate command to each, but they entreated 
to be permitted to conquer or perish together. 
One had an only sister; she was the pride of a 
widowed mother, the loved and admired of 
their village, where to this hour the perfection 
of female beauty is described as it approximates 
in resemblance to the fair Elizabeth Grey. 
She had seen her brother and his friend march 
to the field: she had bidden the one adieu with 
the fond affection of a sister, but a feeling 
more tender watched for the safety of the 
other. Every hour’s absence rendered sepa- 
ration more painful; every moment created 
additional suspense. She resolved to follow 
her brother—her lover—to the field. The 
fatal morn of the 13th had not yet dawned 
when she reached Ednevady heights. The 
troops of the Union were in motion. She 
joined the embattled ranks. The enthusiasm 
of love supported her through the perils of the 
fight, but borne down in the retreat, she fell 
in the indiscriminate slaughter, while her 
brother and her lover perished by her side. 
The town of Ballynahinch was pillaged and 
fired. So intent were the British troops on 
plunder, that many fugitives escaped the 
slaughter to which they must otherwise have 
fallen victims. Subsequent courts - martial, 
however, afforded an ample scope for the indul- 
gence of the sanguinary passions. ‘The brave 
Monroe was one of their first victims. Two 
days after the battle his place of concealment 
was discovered; his person was soon identified ; 
nothing further was wanting. He knew the 
fate that awaited him. With a quick but a 
firm step and undaunted composure he as- 
cended the scaffold, evidently more desirous 
to meet death than to avoid it. He was exec. 
cuted in the thirty-first year of his age, at the 
front of his own house, where his wife, his 
mother, and sister resided. His head was se. 
vered. from his body, and exhibited upon the 
market-house on a pike, so situated as to be 
the first and the last object daily before the 
eyes of his desolate family.” 

We are told the following story in a note, 
which laments the expatriation of Irishmen to 
serve in foreign armies. 

“* The field of Fontenoy was contested with 
the most obstinate courage by the allied troops 
of England, Hanover, &c. under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Cumberland, and those 
of France under the veteran Marshal Saxe. 
The battle was long and doubtful, but the 
fortune of the day promised victory to the 
allies. The troops of France were worsted 
in every quarter, and the attention of the 
commander was now chiefly directed to the 
personal safety of the monarch. In this hour 
of discomfiture and impending ruin, the French 
king addressed the veteran Saxe, and eagerly 
inquired was there nothing left to uphold 
the honour of the day. ‘ I have yet,’ re- 
plied the ant Saxe, ‘ a small reserve. 
The Irish troops are fresh, but their num- 
bers are few.’ They were led to immediate 
action, and the stimulating cry of * Cieniegeg 
er Louimeneigh augus er faule ne Sassinagh”* 
was re-echoed from man to man. The for. 
tune of the field was no longer doubtful, 
and victory the most decisive crowned the 
arms of France.’ ‘ Curse on the laws,’ ex- 
claimed the British monarch, ‘ which deprive 
me of such subjects!’ I have extracted the 


foregoing anecdote from a journal of the cam- 
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paigns of my maternal grand uncle, who 
bore a distinguished share in the honours 
of that day; and the following I report on 
the authority of his son, who served in the 
Irish brigade until its final departure from 
France in the early years of the revolu- 
tion. * We were under arms and about 
to march from France, after a century of 
military. service, covered with military glory. 
We halted to receive the last salutations of 
the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, in the 
person of monsieur his brother. The scene 
was an affecting one. He advanced to the 
front of the brigade. The officers formed a 
circle round him. He addressed us under 
evident ey of agitation, — many were 
honoured by the most flattering marks of his 
personal attention. ‘ We acknowledge, gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘ the invaluable services 
which France, during the lengthened period 
of a hundred. years, has received from the 
Irish brigade; services. which we shall never 
forget, though totally unable to repay. Re- 
ceive this standard,’ (it was embroidered with 
the shamrock and fleur-de-lis,) ‘ a pledge of 
our remembrance, a token of our admiration 
and respect; and this, generous Hibernians, 
shall be the motto on your spotless colours, — 
* 1692——-—1792.’ 
* Semper et ubique fidelis.’ ” 

A history of the gallant Irish Brigade would 

@ most interesting work; but we have now 
to conclude, which we shall do with a tragi- 
comic anecdote. 

‘“* A small party of a Highland regiment had 
been despatched from the little village of D — 
to search for arms. They stopped at the cabin 
of a peasant,, and demanded entrance. Poor 
Pat had a cow,.a rare blessing. He was in 
the act of clegnsing. its miserable hovel, with 
a large three-gronged fork, when _he observed 
the soldiers atound his cottage. Irishmen ge- 
nerally act from the first impulse; and the 
first impulse of Pat’s mind at this moment 
was self-preservation. He darted from the 
hovel, and with the long fork in his hand, 
dashed through the astonished soldiers, head- 
ing his course towards a neighbouring bog, 
bounded by the road over which we passed. 
The party pursued — Pat had gained an im- 
portant point. The attention of the enemy 
was drawn off from his castle, and his little 
family had time to make arr ents . for 
their safety. The pursuit was hot, but the 
retreat still more vigorous ; the encumbrance 
of brogues was soon laid aside, and Pat, in his 
native phraseology, gained the bog in a jiffey. 
He was more fleet than his pursuers; but a 
stout, lengthy, brawny grenadier, as familiar 
with bog and mountain as the best Irishman 
in the province, had far outrun his com. 
panions, and every moment gaining ground 
in the pursuit, was just within bayonet reach, 
when Pat, wheeling rapidly round, charged 
him with his long three-pronged fork in 
front; the thrust was a home one, and the 
Highlander fell. Pat, who in all his varieties 
of life had never seen the Highland costume 
before, gazed in surprise on his fallen enemy, 
addressing him in his uative language — 
* Though eshin, lhat augus gu neineg sheigh- 
mough yut S’ Dioul un daugh viegh urth er 
maudin um eigh sheigh, augus taught amaugh 
gou dugh brieshtiegh..* Take that, and 
much good may it do you: you were in a 
devil of a hurry after me this morning, when 
you did not wait to put on your breeches.” 

These were the dismal times of Ireland; 
but let us hope that brighter are now dawn- 
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saying, ‘* Remember that the darkest hour 
of the four-and-twenty is that before day.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Resumen Historieo de la Revolucion de los 
Estados Unidos Mejicanos, &c. Por Don 
Pablo de Mendibil. Londres, 1828. R. Ac- 
kermann. ; 

THE great political interest attached to the 
new republics which have arisen on the dissolu- 
tion of the Spanish dominion in America, 
seems to render some notice of every important 
work concerning them indispensable on our 
part. Under this impression, we consider our- 
selves bound to point the reader’s attention to 
the publication quoted above, as one containing 
a comprehensive account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Mexican Revolution. The author 
has drawn his materials chiefly from the Cuadro 
Historico de la Revolucion de Mejico, by Don 
Carlos Maria Bustamente, which consists of a 
series of letters, in four volumes. That work, 
besides being too extensive and diffuse for ge- 
neral use, has become very scarce; and it is, 
therefore, no slight advantage for those who 
are desirous of obtaining correct information 
on the Mexican Revolution, to find all the im- 
portant facts in Bustamente’s details carefully 
collected and lucidly arranged in an octavo 
volume of moderate size, and illustrated with 
portraits of the principal Mexican commanders 
and leaders of the popular party. We hope the 
author will continue his history to the present 
time, and give us an account of the parties 
called Yorkinos and Escosinos, of which so 
much is said, and so little accurately known. 
The only certain fact seems to be, that their 
names indicate the sources whence the respec- 
tive lodges of two classes of Freemasons have 
derived theirinstitution ; the former being from 
the’ Royal..York* Lodge in England, and the 
latter from the Lodges in Scotland. It happens 
singularly enough, that by some accident—for 
there is, we presume, nothing in the principles 
of the respective masonic lodges to cause the 
distinction—the Yorkinos are the violent radi- 
cals of Mexico, and the Escosinos the moderate 
party. 


The Diagrams of Euclid’s Elements of Geo- 
metry, in an embossed or tangible form. 
For the Use of Blind Persons, who wish to 
enter upon the Study of that noble Science. 
Part I. By the Rev. W. Taylor, Vicar of 
Bishop Burton. York, T. Marsh. London, 
W. Jay. 

WE had heard of the surprising success with 

which the reverend author of this singular 

work cultivated the faculties of the blind, in 
the north of England, long before his inge- 
nious invention for teaching them geometry 
was put into our hands. It is a very happy 
idea, and admirably calculated to add to the 
higher enjoyments of those afflicted with the 
loss of sight, by opening for them, in their 


employment and mental gratification. The 
sists of Simson’s diagrams raised upon a thick 


paper or pasteboard, so as to be readily traced 
by the fingers. 
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ing; and, in the terms of its own expressive 





journal, those periodical publications of science 
or literature which strike us as being useful, 
instructive, and pleasing, we make no apol 

for saying a few words in favour of the publi- 
cation now before us. It has long been known 
to the public as an excellent botanical work, 
and is executed in a manner which, consider. 
ing its small price, is highly creditable to the 
liberal spirit of its publishers. The Number 
for the present month contains, together with 
five other plants, a representation of the fa- 
mous Air Plant of China, the blossoms of 
which, each three inches in expansion, are of 
a rich scarlet, and produced in bunches of 
extraordinary size. In the same Number we 
also find Pentstemon diffusum, Castilleja coc- 
cinea, beautiful, hardy, herbaceous plants ; and 
Prunus candicans, or Snowy Plum, a new 
hardy shrub of unusual beauty. What we 
consider the most valuable feature of this 
work, and what distinguishes it peculiarly in 
its.class, is the judicious selection of its sub- 
jects, and the constant introduction of green- 
house and. hardy flowers and shrubs, in pre. 
ference to those which are to be preserved 
only in the hot-house, of which, however, a 
sufficient proportion is retained to render the 
Register useful to all classes of readers. . Thus, 
in the last volume, we find, of the subjects 
which are represented, twenty-four stove plants, 
twenty-three green-house. plants, and thirty- 
eight hardy shrubs or flowers. 


Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arme and 
Armour. With the Descriptions of Dr. 
Meyrick. Parts VHII. and IX. J. Skelton, 
Oxford. 

Tus work, so interesting to the antiquary 
and the artist, and, indeed, to the. public ge- 
nerally, proceeds with unabated diligence and 
care... The plates of the .above-nientioned 
Numbers give a very clear and sufficient no- 
tion of the armis. and pieces of armour which 
they are intended to represent. The illustra- 
tions contain various carious anecdotes. For 
instance, in describing the Allecret, which im- 
plies, in the German 1] » all strength,” 
and which was the armour of the infantry, 
Dr. Meyrick says,—‘* As this was the general 
costume of the Swiss, it may not be- uninter- 
esting to remark, that by putting themselves 
in armour, they completely changed the opi- 
nion respecting infantry.” Having, during the 
fourteenth century, shaken off the Austrian 
yoke, they were well aware that, to be a 
match for the cavalry, ‘‘ then considered the 
efficient force of armies, their mountainous 
district would not be sufficient without ar- 
mour. They were, therefore, the first in- 
fantry that cased themselves in steel; and 
such became their renown, that all the con- 
tinental monarchs. eagerly sought their ser- 
vices. The battle of Marignane, in 1515, 
proved that the infantry of each respective 
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plan is as simple as it is effectual; and con-| Dictionary of the English Language, &¢. §¢ 


By Samuel Johnson, LL,D. London, 1828. 
J. O. Robinson. 


There is a pleasing preface, | FH1S edition of Johnson's Dictionary, <* stes 
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it is the better; and the strangest words are 
generally those at which readers wish to look 
for their: signification. But without going 
into the comparison between Todd’s and this 
edition, we may warmly recommend the pre- 
sent for its conveniency and excellency of form, 
and its cheapness in price, which renders it 
very eligible fur all libraries and studies, where 
the means are moderate, and the desire for 
accurate information and easy reference great. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, March 8th, 1828. 
Tue dreadful accident that has occurred at the 
Brunswick Theatre, and the insecurity of the 
public, from the ignorance or negligence of in- 
dividuals, calls imperiously for some legislative 
regulations, similar to those adopted by the 
French government. In France, details of 
every part of the plan and construction of 
public buildings must be previously submitted 
toa government architect, who examines the 
whole carefully, and suggests the alterations 
and modifications which he judges necessary for 
the public safety : and it is only on his written 
approval of the plan that the construction is per- 
mitted to be executed. Nor does his charge end 
here; he superintends the works as they pro- 
ceed, and prevents the slightest deviation from 
the plan as sanctioned by him. Had such a re- 
gulation existed in England, the calamity at the 
Brunswick Theatre would not have happened. 

The paternal care of the French government 
in whatever concerns the public safety and 
health, is admirable. In England, we hear 
continually of houses in a state of dilapidation 
falling, and entombing numerous persons in the 
ruins. In France there are regular inspectors, 
who go systematically through Paris, to ascer- 
tain the state of the honses ; and whenever the 
slightest appearance of danger is obVious, the 
tenants are ordered to quit, and the place is 
pulled down. Private interests are never con- 
sulted, when the personal safety of the public is 
concerned. This surveillance is extended to 
the construction of all forges, furnaces, steam- 
engines, the manufactories of chemical products 
emitting offensive odours, &c. If a high-pres- 
sure engine be permitted in a town, one of the 
conditions is, that it shall be surrounded by a 
wall four feet thick ; and the chimney must rise 
toa certain height above the adjoining build- 
ings. The engine is not even permitted to be 
wrought, unless the boiler has been previously 
proved capable of supporting a power of steam 
four times greater than that at which it is in- 
tended to work. Besides these precautions, 
every boiler must be provided with a metallic 
plate, fusible at a small degree above the work- 
ing power, that'in case the safety valve should 
not act, or any other dangerous circumstance 
arise whereby the steam would become of a 
greater force than intended, the plate may 
melt, and the steam escape in abundance by 
the orifice. 

A few months since, a dyer, near Paris, who 
had a high-pressure engine, was interdicted 
working it, on account of the insecurity of the 
boiler. The proprietor ordered another to be 
made, and invited the officers of government to 
witness the proof of it at the maker’s: it was 
intended to work at two atmospheres, and per- 
fectly resisted the force of eight atmospheres ; 
and was, consequently, approved. The pro- 
prietor, however, thinking to be too cunning, 
did not send for it, but had his old boiler cut 
shorter. and used again; ‘The government 
engineers, not suspecting the trick, did not ex- 
amine the boiler when putting up. The engine 
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end of the boiler was blown off at the rivets ; 
the steam rushed out and destroyed two houses 
in the rear, and the boiler itself was driven, in a 
contrary direction, through the engine-house, to 
the distance of sixty yards: though weighing 
above two tons, it destroyed the engine, and 
killed the engineer and the proprietor, who 
happened to be in the engine-house. i 
accident arising from the wilful misconduct of 
the proprietor, his family was ordered to grant 
a pension to the widow of the engineer. In 
like manner, if any person be maimed or killed, 
by being run over, the proprietor of the horse 
or carriage is obliged to grant an indemnity to 
the sufferer, or grant a pension to the parents, 
widow, or children of the defunct. 

Last season, two persons were out shooting ; 
the gun of one of them went off; part of the 
shot lodged in the face of his companion, and 
deprived him of one of his eyes : he brought an 
action for the injury, and the other party was 
sentenced to pay him an annuity of fifty pounds 
during his life. In England, there being no 
malice prepense, the matter would be regarded 
as an accident, and no action could be sustained ; 
but the French laws consider wisely, that an 
accident is the result of negligence, and it is 
punished as such, as no person ought to suffer 
from the negligence of another. 

By a recent decision of the tribunals, no 
foreigner can be appointed an arbitrator,—a 
poor compliment to the honour of other coun. 
tries, and likely to produce injurious results to 
the property of foreigners invested in France. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION: MARCH 7. 
Tue observations and illustrations. given by 
Mr. Faraday at the lecture-table this. evening 
were supplementary to thosé of February 15, 
for an account of which we refer our readers 
to the Literary Gazette of February 23. After 
some preliminary statements, he proceeded to 
illustrate the reciprocation of a column of air, 
not to the vibrations of a solid sonorous body, 
but to another column of,air thrown into.a 
vibrating state. Two German flutes were 
placed side by side, and breath being given 
to one to produce the sound C, the other also 
produced the same sound, as was rendered 
abundantly evident by fingering it. so as ;to 
fit it to produce some other sound, when the 
sound resulting from the vibrations of both 
was considerably diminished. 

In reference to the explanation formerly 
given of the Jew’s-harp, namely, that the 
volume of air in the mouth could reciprocate 
to the tongue of the instrument, when the 
vibrations of the former were any multiple’ of 
those of the latter, a philosophical illustration 
and proof of the fact were given. A long me- 
tallic tube had a piston fitted into it, which, 
being moved, could lengthen or shorten the 
efficient column of air within at pleasure. A 
Jew’s-harp was fixed so that it could be made 
to vibrate before the mouth of the tube, and 
it was found that, under such circumstances, 
the column of air produced a series of sounds 
according as it was lengthened or shortened, 
a sound being produced whenever the length 
of the column was such that its vibrations 
were a multiple of those of the Jew’s-harp. 

The manner in which Mr. Eiilenstein suc- 
ceeded in producing chords with this instru- 
ment was also shewn, by making the column 
of air, in a flute fingered for B, reciprocate at 
once to two tuning-forks giving the notes A 





and C;. but the sounds are much enfeebled 
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tween the reciprocating columns and the ori- 
ginal phonics. 

A reference was then made to the pheno- 
mena of beats and the grave harmonic sounds. 
The beats of several tuning-forks were beauti- 
fully reciprocated by a flute; and, indeed, 
there is no more striking method of rendering 
them evident. The reciprocation of a grave 
harmonic, independent of its generating sounds, ° 
was also referred to, and partly illustrated; 
but Mr. Faraday stated, that the sudden man- 
ner in which the subject had been resumed 
prevented the experiments from being so com- 
plete as was intended. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Fresh-Water Fishes of Great Britain. 
Drawn and described by Mrs. Edward T. 
Bowdich. No. I. Imp. 4to. Ackermann. 

WE have been much delighted with the in- 

spection of this beautiful work, which does 

reat credit to the amiable and accomplished 
ady from whose pencil and pen it has pro- 
ceeded. The drawings are the most splendid 
and faithful representations of the kind that 

we have ever met with; a circumstance in a 

great measure attributable to their having been 

made immediately after the fish were caught ; 

“¢ for,” as Mrs. Bowdich observes, ** not only 

do the colours of many fishes change, in the 

course of a few minutes after death, but even 
the shape of the head, in many instances, un- 
dergoes an alteration ; so that in. the subjects 
preserved in our cabinets, the figure of this 
important part frequently differs considerably 
from that which it bore in its native element.” 

The letter-press which accompanies the 

drawings comprehends a scientific description 
of the different fishes, with anecdotes, general 
notices on their habits, amd changes of figure 
and colour, times of spawping, &c.~ Mrs. Bow- 
dich states, that in her classification she has 
been kindly assisted by Baron’ Cuvier; whose 
, em she has adopted, and who has given her 
the nomenclature he intends using in his forth- 
coming great work on Ichthyology. The pre- 
sent Number contains ‘“* ‘Trout,’ ‘* Carp,” 
“ Roach,” and ‘ Bleak.” The succeeding 
Numbers are to appear at moderate intervals ; 
and it is estimated that the work will’ be com- 
pleted in ten numbers. As all tlie delineations 
will be coloured drawings, and consequently 
will occupy considerable time in finishing them 
with due attention’ to accuracy, the number of 
copies is to be limited to fifty. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, March 8.—Thursday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—R. W. Mackay, Brasennose College, 
Rev. H. D. Ryder, Oriel College, Grand Compounders ; 
W. M. Blencowe, Oriel Collegss G:C, » Scholar, 
Worcester College; Rev. P. W. Powlett, Michel Fellow, 
Queen’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. W. Hope, W. R. Courtenay, 
Christ Church; J. Gibbs, Worcester College. 





CamBrin@r, March 8.—Thursday, C. Bab » Esq. 
M.A. of Trinity College, was el Lucasian’‘ Professor 
of Mathematics, vacant by the election of G. B. Airy, Esq. 
to the Plumian Professorship. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. M. Mant, Christ College, 
Compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Battiscombe, J. Packe, Fel- 
lows, King’s College; J. H. Raven, Magdalene College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. J. Vaughan, St. John's 
College; Rev. W. W. Aldrich, P. S. Aldrich, Trinity 
Hall; Rev. W. Gunning, Christ College, Compounder. 

Bachelor in Physic.—E. Darwin, Christ College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. R. Fiske, Catherine Hall; J. B. 
Goodwin, W. Morshead, Sidney Sussex College 

At the above congregation graces passed t 
appoint Mr. Hughes; of Emmanuel C , and Mr. Eb- 
den, of Trinity Hall, examiners of the junior sophs, in 
the piace oe ba and Mr. Porter; . to confer a 
degree “A. toyal mandate on Mr. Procter, 
Christ College. 
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be given, instead 
THE LITERARY FUND. 

On Wednesday, the annual general meeting 
of this beneficent Institution was held at the 
chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Lord 
Goderich and Lord Ellenborough were elected 
vice-presidents, in the room of the late Mr. 
Canning and Lord Radnor, and J. Cam Hob. 
house, Esq. proJohn Symmons, Esq. retired. 
Five vacancies in the Council, caused by deaths 
and by non-attendance, were filled up by the 
names, from the general Committee, of Messrs. 
G Woodfall, Owen Rees, William Jer- 
dan, Richard Blanshard, and William Tooke : 
and Messrs. T. Amyot, James Duncan, A. Spot- 
tiswoode (sheriff), Rev. H. Stebbing, and John 
Wilson, were added to the General Committee. 
The registrars, treasurers, and auditors, were 
re-elected. 

A statement of the funds, &c. of the Society 
shewed its flourishing condition, notwithstand- 
ing the liberal spirit in which its bounties are 
dispensed. — The ordinary receipts of the 
past year were 1156/.—and the extraordinary 
receipts 4467: total 1602/. The disburse- 
ments were 1175/.—or 152. more than the 
ordinary receipts, but leaving a balance of above 
430/. in the treasury, for the relief of literary 
wretchedness. To this fund, the anniversar 
dinner, on the second Wednesday in May, will, 
no doubt, make a splendid addition, as many 
distinguished noblemen, and persons eminent 
fn literature, have promised to attend on that 
occasion. The Society has also a revenue from 
above 20,000/. in the public funds, the rents of 
houses, &c. &c. ies are often bequeathed 
to it by the charitable and benevolent ; so that 
every lover of letters, and every one who feels 
admiration for the prodigious benefits derived 
by a country from a free and encouraged press, 
must congratulate themselves on the present 
prosperity and certain prospects of this Insti- 
tution, the acts of which, we may safely say, 
are more than twice blessed. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
[Abridged from the Calcutta Gov. Gasette of Sept. 10.} 
A MEETING of the Asiatic Society was held 
on Wednesday ; 73 Hon. W. B. Bayley, Esq., 
vice-president, in the chair, and some routine 
_ was transacted 
Mr. E. Sterling presented to the museum a 
number of old coins found in Malwa, bearing the 
impressions of the Khilji sovereigns of Mando. 
Several coins. alse were presented by Mr. Hal- 
hed, which were dug up at Sahaswan, or Sas- 
wan, a fortress built upon the ruins of a Hindu 
fort, amrest by Baber early in the sixteenth 
century. They on one side the apparent 
outlines of a figure, and on the other the words 
Deva, or Mahadeva; but very rudely and in- 
distinctly executed. 
Several were received from Mr. Hodg- 
son, descriptive of the written characters and 
classical writings of Nepal, and of the series of 
Bauddha teachers venerated in that country. 
Also a genta fe description of the celebrated 
column near Bettiya, on which the same cha- 
racters are inscribed as those on the Lot of 
Firoz Shah at Delhi and on the rock in Orissa, 
and have baffled, hitherto, every attempt to 
decipher them. Some of them resemble Greek, 
and others Ethiopic letters: but the resemblance 
is too partial to admit of any satisfactory iden- 


tification. The pillar in question stands near 
the village of Mathiya, about eleven miles 
W.N.W. of Bettiya, six or seven from the 
Gunduk river, and about thirty miles from the 
mountains of Nepal. The whole country, to 
the base of the mountains, is perfectly free from 
hills, or even from stones, and there are no 
vestiges of any building of remarkable charac- 
ter or extent. The pillar is circular and plain, 
about 50 feet high and three in diameter, and 
consists of a single block of granite. It has no 
base, and is said to extend as far below the sur- 
face as above it; an assertion that may be 
questioned, although it runs several feet under 
ground. A neat fluted capital is surmounted 
by a round block, which is carved on its sides 
with a line of geese pecking the ground, and 
above which rests a lion couchant. The upper 
jaw of the lion has been broken off; but the 
pillar is in every other respect entire. The 
inscription is carried round the shaft near the 
centre, and the characters are perfectly dis- 
tinct. Next to the inscription, the subject 
that excites curiosity is the manner in which 
such a mass could be conveyed to this spot from 
a distance so considerable as that of the nearest 
mountains. The general character of the co- 
lumn is the same as many to be met with in 
Nepal, and the figure of the lion is precisely 
that of the animal as represented in the Baud- 
dah temples of that kingdom. The Nepalese 
who have seen the pillar or the drawing, re- 
cognise it as a structure familiar to their reli- 
gious architecture; but they do not lay any 
distinct claim to its erection—the history of 
which is utterly lost. In connexion with the 
literature and religion of Tibet, and, indeed, 
of the whole of the Bhote countries, it appears 
that the patronage of the Government has 
enabled the Hungarian traveller, M. C. de 
Koros, to proceed to Upper Bisahir, to prose- 
cute his Tibetan studies for three years, in 
which period he engages to prepare a compre- 
hensive grammar and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage, with an account of the literature and 
meer | of the country. These objects are the 
more desirable, as we understand Mr. De Koros 
considers the recent labours of Klaproth and 
Remusat with regard to the language and lite. 
rature of Tibet as altogether erroneous. Mons. 
Remusat, indeed, admits the imperfectness of 
his materials; but Klaproth, as usual, pro- 
nounces éx cathedra, and treats the notion of 
any successful study of Tibetan by the English 
in India with ineffable contempt. 








TINS ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 433. Dogs hunting Rats in a Barn. 
Martin T. Ward.— This is a subject for the 
* Fancy,” and of its kind a very legitimate 
one; for though we are disposed warmly to 
reprobate the cruelty that, under the name of 
sport, is frequently exercised on the nobler 
animals, it would be carrying sensibility to an 
absurd length, were we to object to the extir- 
pation of vermin, which, if we did not destroy 
them, would speedily destroy us. Mr. Martin 
Ward has introduced some of the best quali- 
ties of the art into this spiritedly-painted pic- 


ture. 

No. 243. Old Houses at Dolgeliy, from a 
Sketch by E. V. Utierson, Esq. Geo. Jones, 
R. A. —It is thus that the magic of art ele- 
vates and gives importance to objects which are 
of little or no value in themselves. . Few have 
shewn more talent in the characteristic and 
powerful representation of scenes of this kind 








than the very able artist whose performance 


we are now considering. His style of execu- 
tion is always in strict conformity to his 
subject. 

No. 254. Cottage Scene, with Figures; Even- 
ing. John and Eliz. Dearman. — There is 
great harmony in the style of these partner- 
artists; and, which is still better, it is a good 
style ;—in colouring, warm and glowing ; in 
execution, brilliant and spirited. We have 
seen, elsewhere, paintings by Mr. John Dear- 
man of great promise; and (as we understand 
he is a very young man) we are inclined to 
think that he is destined to take a high rank in 
the department of art in which he has chosen 
to display his powers. 

No. 463. Morning Prayer in the Church of 
Tournay. G. R. Lewis. — This artist is the 
third of the name of Lewis whose perform. 
ances have deservedly attracted our notice ; 
each having merits of his own quite distinct 
from those of his namesakes. For instance the 
present picture is in style and effect singular] 
different from the works of either Mr. J. ¥ 
Lewis or Mr. F.C. Lewis. It possesses a solem- 
nity of tone admirably suited to the subject, 
and a chiaroscuro worthy the pencil of Rem. 
brandt. 

No. 306. Studies of the Giraffe, &c. painted 
for his Majesty. R. B. Davis. —Close and 
accurate representations of this remarkable 
creature, and displaying its habits in a striking 
manner. Having ourselves taken considerable 
interest in the stranger when he landed on our 
shores, (insomuch as even to give his portrait 
in the Literary Gazette), we may be excused 
for continuing to feel an interest in his wel. 
fare. This induces us to hint, that though our 
friend the Camelopard is a very great favourite 
with his royal Master, he, like other favour- 
ites, does not seem to be so well respected by 
others about court and menagerie, to whose 
care his entertainment has been intrusted. 
As Don Miguel was feted by competent indi- 
viduals, appointed for that purpose, we are of 
opinion that the precedent is good, and that the 
charge of the Giraffe should be assigned to 
some scientific person, and not be left to mere 
grooms. Seriously, the preservation of so rare 
and curions an object of natural history is 
worthy of attention. 

No. 338. Gamekeeper Cleaning his Gun; 
and No. 363, Gamekeeper’s Return from Duck- 
Shooting. H. Pidding.—We merely name 
these extremely clever piéces, which we had 
almost overlooked from their situation. They 
are, nevertheless, very Flemish in their cha- 
racter and finish, and harmonious in their tone 
of colour. 

No. 499. A Visit of Consolation to the Sick. 
W. J. Thomson. —A Scottish scene, ex- 
tremely well composed, and extremely charac- 
teristic. The sentiment is of that tender and 
amiable kind which appeals to every human 
heart. The colouring is not so good; but we 
think an engraving of the subject would be 
popular. Mr. Thomson has long been dis- 
tinguished as a miniature painter of the 
highest class: we do not remember to have 
seen any thing of his in oil before. 


“J 
. 


Our limits compel us to conclude. In doing 
so, we can conscientiously declare, that we 
think the present collection exhibits talent 
equal, perhaps superior, to that of any former 
collection in the same place. In the landsca: 
department, it is very rich and abundant; in 
subjects of familiar life, scarcely less so; and 
the paucity of historical or poetical works of 
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ment given to productions of that nature in 
thiscountry. Having pointed out some of the 
principal attractions* in the Gallery, it remains 
for the candid and judicious visitor to discover 
such as may have escaped our notice. If really 
“ candid and judicious,” his researches will be 

ted by this ‘*special observance,” that 
when, among excellent qualities, he may chance 
to detect imperfections, he will — we will not 
say “give them an understanding, but no 
tongue,” for that would be too much forbearance 
to expect or indeed to desire,—but, at least, 
he will not proclaim his discovery through a 
speaking-trumpet. Mild and discriminating 
criticism must always be beneficial; but only 
those who have mixed much with artists, and 
have had opportunities of observing the various 
evils and difficulties to which they are subject, 
can be aware how injurious is loud and unqua- 
lified condemnation; how destructive to the 
individual against whom it is directed ; how 
detrimental to the cause of the fine arts gene- 
rally. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Temple of Jupiter, in the Island of 
fEgina. Engraved by John Pye, after a 
Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

In the last Number of the Literary Gazette 
we noticed a remarkably fine print after Tur- 
ner, and we have now to call the attention of 
our readers to another, equally superb. If the 
publishers of the present day contimue to bring 
out such productions as these, English engrav- 
ings will speedily recover the high character 
they enjoyed throughout Europe some five and 
twenty or thirty years ago; but which the 
long duration of the war, (in a great measure 
closing the continent against us), and, still 
more, the wretched avarice of petty traders in 
this country, urging to the multiplication of 
cheap and inferior works, have, until lately, 
placed in abeyance. ‘ The Temple of Ju- 
piter” is from one.of Mr. Turner’s most finely 
painted and most classical compositions. The 
centre of the middle distance is occupied by a 
beautiful group of trees, assuming the most 
graceful and picturesque forms. A sacrificial 
procession is passing under them towards the 
Temple, which rises inmediately behind in 
grand simplicity, and @i which, through a 
tender and sunny haze, is shed a deliciously 
soft and neutralising ligit. The extreme dis- 
tance on the right is the igean Sea; that on 
the left, Athens. In the fore-ground is a 
fountain, at which a kweeling female is slaking 
her thirst. There is extraordinary power in 
this part of the plate ; and by its great depth, 
the atrial perspective f the more remote pass- 
ages is most su preserved. We will 
not enter into an ifvidious comparison be- 
tween the merits of “ Tivoli”? and those of 
“The Temple of Jupiter.” They are both 
admirable works ; they are so nearly of a size 
as to be very sui companions; and the 
possessor of the one cannot possibly do better 
oan immediately become the purchaser of the 
other. 


The Twa Dogs. Engraved by B. P. Gibbon, 
from a Picture by Edwin Landseer. 1828. 
W. B. Tiffin ; and Colnaghi and Son. 

Peruaps, with the exception of “ The Cot- 

ter’s Saturday Night’’ and ‘“‘ Tam O’Shanter,”’ 

there is not one of Burns’s productions more 
deservedly popular than his “* Twa Dogs.” 

Mr. Landseer seems to have entered com- 


* We have particularly criticised above seventy pictures 
this Eahigities . m 
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pletely into the feelings and spirit of the poet. 
He has most happily contrasted the graceful 
ease of “‘ the gentleman and scholar” with 
the awkward rusticity of “‘ the ploughman’s 
collie ;*? and the conversation which, after 
having “ wi’ daffin weary grown,” the canine 
play-fellows are holding ‘ about the lords o’ 
the creation,” is evidently earnest and inter- 
esting, and full of sagacious and severe re- 
mark. The plate is admirably engraved. 


Groups painted by Michelangiolo Buonaroli, 
1508, 1511, in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 
Engraved from a Drawing by William 
Young Ottley. 

Tuts print is rendered curious and valuable 

by the circumstance of its representing two 

groups which Michael Angelo painted under 
the figure of the prophet Jonas; and w’:ich 
he afterwards obliterated, in order to make 
room for the upper part of the celebrated Last 

Judgment; unmindful, perhaps, that in so 

doing, he rendered imperfect his genealogical 

series, shewing the descent of Christ from 

Abraham. The authority for these groups is 

a drawing of the early part of the sixteenth 

century, in the possession of Mr. Rogers. 





Anche a te, Carino! — Anche a me, Madre 
mia! Designed and engraved by William 
Young Ottley. Colnaghi. 

TuEsE two fine designs are dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Sir Thomas Lawrence. The hints 
for them were taken from nature, at Rome, so 
long back as the year 1792. They possess 
much of the grandeur of Michael Angelo: the 
parts are few, and large; and the compesition 
is constructed with great skill, and great know- 
ledge of ancient and academic art. 





Nationat GaLLeRy.— Our readers are 
aware that a series of engravings from the pic- 
tures in the National Gallery are in progress by 
a body of our best artists. It affords us great 
pleasure to learn that his Majesty, ever seizing 
opportunities to encourage the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts, has placed the royal name 
at the head of the list of subscriptions to this 
great undertaking. So patronised, it cannot 
fail of success. 


Scutrture sy Mr. Loveu.—We have 
taken a very hasty glance at the Exhibition 
of the designs prepared by this highly distin. 
guished youthful artist, in Regent Street ; 
which is to be opened on Monday. It consists 
of his celebrated Milo, and group of Samson 
slaying the Philistines; to which he has now 
added a new and noble composition of Iris 
visiting Somnus, from Ovid—and Musidora, 
from Thomson’s Seasons. Having already 
spoken of the Iris group, we have now only 
time to express our perfect admiration of the 
God of Sleep: the position of the Goddess is 
avery difficult one ; but it is treated with all 
the taste which truth and nature rendered 
possible. The Musidora is a companion wor. 
thy of any Venus of antiquity. 

StoTrHarD.—Mr. Hobday’s Gallery in Pall 
Mall is about to receive an interesting acces- 
sion in several of Stothard’s earlier and best 
paintings, which are, we learn, on their way 
from Yorkshire. The gentleman to whom they 
belong possesses also a numerous collection of 
drawings by the same masterly hand. 


Cory or Rapuaet’s IncEnpDrI0 p1 Borco. 
—This work, exhibiting in Pall Mall East, is 








of the ‘size of the original in the Vatican, and 
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conveys to the beholder a fine idea of Ra- 
phael’s grand production. It is done by 
Mr. Hollins, and does credit to his talents. 





CRIGINAL POETRY. 
A FREE AND FRIENDLY ADDRESS 
To the Author of ‘* Odes and Addresses to Great People,” &¢. 
Ox Thomas Hood! thou soul of fan, 
I know not one in London 
Better than thee to make a pun, 
Or better to be punn’d on! 


Would that I knew thee !—come—reveal ! 
Art honest Tom, and good ? 

Dost thou a pun now never steal, 
And turn a Robbin’ Hood ? 


(In fiow’ry dress, methinks thee Much,* 
The Miller’s Man); but, pshaw— 
No longer I’ll suspect there’s such 
An outlaw in the law! 


Ah! you must have a cunning eye 
And doubtless as by instinct, 

Your clients would move cautiously 
However slightly Hood-winked ! 


Hast thou a sister ? why then ye 
Might fill a convent! for ye would, 
Sans other Hood-ed ones, still be 
A Brother-Hood and Sister-Hood ! + 


And then the world would drolly pay 
Thee more than poet’s due, 

And talking of Hood and Cowl-ey say, 
Thou wert a Priest-Hood too ! 


Where’er I lived, I would not care, 
If live near thee I could ; 

For thou, methinks, would be a rare 
And pleasant Neighbour-Hood ! 


But Tom, beware! the private end 
Of some who courted thee would 

Be less, perhaps, to get a friend, 
Than to get a lively-Hood ! 

Art married ?—then in kindly moods, 
May Fate send thee, at least, 

Some little, hopeful, likely,-Hoods, 
That thy fame may be increas’d ! 


Dost love a row on a lonely sea ? 
You ought—although ’tis dull— 

Should not a Hood (like fe be 
Attached much to a scull ? 


And should you e’er for heaven quit 
The earth, in car o’ th’ sun— 
(What did you say, you wicked wit ? 
You’d rather ride a-pun ?)} 
Oh Tom ! how much and oft I’ve longed 
That then you kindly would 
Leave me the Mantle that belonged 
To such a funny Hood ! 
Sam WILpFun. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PROPHECIES. 
Srn,—In your notice of Valentini’s Military 
Reflections, you mention the prophecy of the 
dissolution of the Turkish empire, or at least 
of the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, by 
which it is supposed that they may be in some 
degree discouraged. Perhaps you will not be 
sorry to have a copy of this ar goon, authen- 
ticated by the Turkish original, as I find it in 
Sansovino’s collection of Treatises relative to 
the history of the Turks, published about the 
middle of the sixteenth —- 

“* Oyr emperor will come ; he will take the 











* An associate of Robin Hood’s. 





+ And that, too, without a Superior. , 
+ My master, I think, meant ‘‘upon.”..dAmiantuensis. 
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kingdom of an infidel prince ; he will take also 
a red apple, and will reduce it under his power. 
If before the seventh year the sword of the 
Christians shall not be drawn, he shall be their 
lord till the twelfth year: he will build houses, 
plant vines, enclose (furnish) gardens with 
hedges, beget sons. But after the twelfth year 
from the time he reduced the red apple under 
his power, the sword of the Christians will 
appear, which will put the Turk to flight.” 

The original is as follows :— 

** Patissa homoz ghelur, csiaferun memle keti 
alur kuzualmai, alur capzeiler, iedi Vladegh 
keleci esikmasse on iki yladegh onlarum begli- 
ghider: cusi iapar, baghi diker, bahesar bay- 
hlar, ogli kesi olur, on iki yldenssora Chris- 
tianon keleci eseikar, ol Turki gheressine tus- 
kure.”’ 

By the red apple the Tarks understood some 
great and very strong city; and the prophecy 
was supposed to be verified in the capture of Con- 
stantinople. The periods of seven and twelve 
years must of course have been considered as 
mystic, Some supposed each year, like the 
jubilee, to comprehend fifty years, some a cen- 
“- some 366 years. 

his prophecy has not merely descended by 
oral tradition, but, though not found in the 
Koran, is recorded in works of the highest 
authority, and regarded with the utmost re- 
spect. 

I will now give you a version of the same 
prophecy, translated from the Persian by 
Georgienltz. 

‘* Imperator noster veniet, gentilium regnum 
capiet, rubrum malum capiet, subjugabit. Sep- 
tem usque ad annos, ethnicorum gladius si 
non resurrexerit, duodecim usque ad annos in 
eos dominabitur, domum eedificabit, vineam 
plantabit, hortos sepé muniet, et filium et 
filiam habebit: duodecim post annos Chris- 
tianorum gladins! insurget, qui et Turcam re- 
trorsim profligabit.”” 

I shall conclude with another prophecy, men- 
tioned in one of his works by Leo the philoso- 
pher, emperor of Constantinople. 

“ Familia flava cum competitoribus totum 
Ismaelum in fugam conjiciet, septemque colles 
possidentem cum ejus possessoribus capiet.”’ 

He mentions also a column in Constan- 
tinople, the inscription on, which was explained 
by the patriarch to signify that the Muscovites 
and some other European power would take 
the city of Constantinople, and, after some dis- 
putes, concur in: electing a Christian emperor. 
Leo, as you know, reigned in 886. 

Iam, &c. 


Hint. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On Thursday, J/ Crociato was produced, with 
Pasta in the character heretofore sustained by 
Veiluti. There is a grand conflict carrying on 
just now between the partisans of these emi- 
nent musical personages ; out of which some 
uproar arose in the course of the performance. 
It is, however, too late for us to enter upon 
particulars; the opera will no doubt be fre- 
quently repeated, and we shall do our devoirs 
to the new cast of parts. 





o mie DRURY LANE. 

A NEw tragedy, and by Lord Porchester! — 
Come, thought we, here is a truly aristocratic 
production !— When peers flirt with poetry 
in this country of exclusive-ism, it should of 
course be with its highest orders. Marquesses 
must not dream of melo-dramas, viscounts 
should avoid vaudevilles,;and barons abhor 
burlettas. . Tragedy and comedy alone should 


have the entrée of the studio of a noble drama- 
tist—in the first place, on account of the cor- 
responding rank they hold in composition ; 
and, secondly, because lords can afford the 
time to write them, and the risk of “taking 
nothing by their motion.” Imagine a poor 
devil of an author, (if, by the way, there be 
any of that ancient tribe remaining in this 
truly golden age of literature,) consuming the 
midnight oil, for six months at least, over the 
concoction of an original tragedy or comedy; 
awaiting the decision of the management three 
more; and, admitting it to be accepted, (a very 
liberal admission on our parts,) standing upon 
the tiptoe of expectation for three more till it 
be produced, assuring, in the mean while, his 
butcher, his baker, and his tailor, that the first 
shilling he receives from the theatre shall be 
appropriated to the settlement of their ‘‘ small 
accounts.’’ Imagine, we say, a long year thus 
past; half of it entirely occupied in the con- 
struction of the piece, and the other half in 
dancing attendance on the managers and super- 
intending the rehearsals, in a state of mind, 
too, of course, which must preclude the possi- 
bility of any thing like further composition. 
The night of performance at length arrives : 
the butcher, the baker, and the tailor, are ac- 
commodated with orders to support the piece, 
on the favourable reception of which their hopes 
of payment rest, like the world upon the 
tortoise. The curtain rises; the three first 
acts go off like—like any thing! The half- 
price enters, knowing nothing about what has 
previously occurred—one-third of the party in 
a state to be taken before any night constable 
as ‘drunk and disorderly,” and a few who 
have paid their money with the express inten- 
tion of ** hissing the new piece for fun!”” An 
unfortunate line in the mouth of a fifth-rate 
actor or actress excites the risibility of the pit, 
or*draws down a coarse but humorous excla- 
mation from the gallery; the butcher, baker, 
and tailor, tremble for their ** small accounts ;” 
and three pair of hard red hands are instantly 
set in motion,—but failing to excite a corre- 
sponding action on the part of the disinterested, 
succeed only in bringing down the storm which 
might otherwise have remained louring a 
little longer over the head of the unfortunate 
author, who having gnawed the fingers off his 
gloves and the mark out of his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, (from the pleasant anticipation that 
he must’ shortly accustom himself to eat any 
thing,) has the misery of seeing the structure, 
which it has. cost him a year’s labour and 
anxiety to.erect, levelled to the dust, and un- 
feelingly trampled upon by the ignorant, the 
vulgar, and the inconsiderate! ©O ye oracles 
of the age! who fulminate your anathemas 
against the small fry of translators and adapters, 
inferring, with so much justice, that they can- 
not write originally, because they do not, let 
one of your patriotic body step. forth, and be 
the Aria ef some modern Petus. Plunge the 
dagger into their own bosom, and then say, ‘It 
is not painful.”” For our own parts, we care 
little where the matter comes from, provided 
it be amusing; and if writers are not ambi- 
tious of the fame of originality, we do not see 
that it is our business to inspire them with the 
fatal passion, or to impale them upon the stake 
of criticism, except in cases where they have not 
the candour to acknowledge their obligations— 
the modesty to ‘‘ confess and be hanged.” But 
we had almost forgotten, that an original tra- 
gedy was awaiting our sentence. The noble 
author of Don Pedro has, as will be perceived 
by the bills, named most of his characters after 





certain princes, peers, and dames of high 


estate, who flourished in France and Spain 
about the middle of the 14th century. This, 
we think, was an unfortunate oversight of his 
lordship, as persons at all acquainted with his. 
tory would be foolishly enough inclined to 
believe they were about to witness a represen. 
tation of the most dramatic events in which 
such princes, &c. were the real actors. Lord 
Porchester, however, giving the town credit 
for superior sagacity, has ingeniously con. 
structed a play, in which the truly tragical in. 
cidents of the period are either entirely avoided, 
or altered beyond the possibility of recognition. 
For instance—Don Pedro, or Peter the Cruel, 
king of Castile, is made to be jealous of his 
brother, Count Henry of Trastamar, instead of 
his other brother, Frederick, master of San- 
tiago, though the truth of history might have 
been preserved, and no portion of dramatic in- 
terest lost by the adherence. Again, instead 
of availing himself of the belief that Peter, 
while struggling to destroy Henry, upon whom 
he had sprung like a tiger in the tent of the 
French king, was stabbed by one Rocaberti, 
who thus saved Henry from dipping his hands 
in a brother’s blood, and delivered Spain 
from a remorseless tyrant,—his lordship has 
thought fit to make Peter fall in a cold- 
blooded single combat with Count Henry, 
and thereby disgusted the audience by a gra- 
tuitous exhibition of fratricide, while a catas- 
trophe, in which poetical and real justice were 
so strongly and admirably blended, was ready 
to his hand. This is being original with a 
vengeance. Blanch of Bourbon and Maria de 
Padilla both preceded Peter to the tomb; the 
former being murdered by his own order, the 
latter dying heartbroken by his cruel treat- 
ment of her. Blanch, in the play, is, by some 
inexplicable meant preserved from the emissa- 
ries.of Peter, to b’ poisoned by Maria‘in the 
last scene, a la fair Rosamond. All these de- 
viations, howévér, ‘might have been excusable 
in the eyes of mere playgoers, had his lord- 
ship improved upoh his subject; but, unfor- 
tunately, that is farfrom the case. From the 
stirring times when~England’s. romantic Ed- 
ward, Du Guesclin, the champion of France, 
and Count Henry of Trastamar, surnamed par 
excellence * the Kright,” filled Europe with 
their fame, —from aperiod of history teeming 
with dramatic materil of the most interesting 
nature, the author € Don Pedro has failed 
to extract a single em — a solitary situa- 
tion. Disappointed grievously, we must con- 
fess, in this respect, wt have little heart to ex- 
tend our remarks, which are already rather of 
the longest. Of the petical merit of any piece 
we object to pronounce a decided opinion, till 
we have read it by outéwn fire-side — poetry 
on the stage being alvays spoken either too 
well or too ill to giveja fair opportunity for 
criticism. One is either carried away by the 
fire of the actor, and tht interest of the scene, 
or misled by the want of spirit and point with 
which a line is drawled\or mouthed by some 
miscalled walking gentlman. As far as we 
could judge on Monday evening, the language 
of Don Pedro, without any particular claims to 
power or imagination, wa unpretending and 
sensible. “The best-written scene appeared to 
us to be that in which Hetry obtains an inter- 
view with Blanch, in the disguise of a con- 
fessor — probably because it was the best-acted 
scene, and the only one in which there was any 
thing like natural interest.: Macready had 
nothing to do; Mrs. W. West every thing. 
What could be expected froma tragedy under 
such circumstances? Mr. Wallack played 





Raban, a Jew,-with his usual tact and spirit 5 
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and Cooper acted the very ill-drawn character 
of Pedro with care and propriety. Our fair 
favourite, Ellen Tree, is making rapid strides 
in her profession : the beautiful, innocent, and 
suffering Blanch could not have had a better 
representative. We presume she finds her 
own dresses, as she was the only person de- 
cently or correctly attired in the whole play. 
The chivalry of France and Spain was the 
most ill-looking band of bravos that ever in- 
fested the mountains of Abruzzo. The tragedy 
ed with little interruption, (if we ex- 
cept some laudable hisses bestowed upon the 
acting of Mrs. W. West, who really gets worse 
and worse, ) to the fall of the curtain, when it 
was announced, amidst much uproar, for repe- 
tition on Monday next. We imagine it will 

not reach a third representation. 

ooo 

COVENT GARDEN. 


THE romance of Cymon was produced here on 
Saturday, after a long repose, and charmingly 
layed. Miss Stephens was all sweetness in 
Sylvia, Miss Goward an excellent. old Dorcas, 
Mrs. Gibbs an unfaded Fatima, and Mrs. Vi- 
ning agrand Enchantress. Duruset, as Cymon, 
performed and sung with equal spirit and taste; 
Farren, in Dorus, left us nothing to wish ; and 
Egerton’s Merlin and Penson’s Linco filled up 
completely the merits of the piece. The Som- 
nambulist, or rather Miss Kelly, continues in 
ahigh career of popular attraction. The Jn- 
vincibles also proceed invincibly, though the 
severe illness of Vestris has’ thrown her part 
into the hands of Miss Goward. There could 
be no better substitute. 

The annexed spirited and characteristic 
verses, written by Mr. Planché, were added to 
the national air of Rule Britannia, for the 
Covent. Garden Fund anhiversary of yesterday. 
The compliment to the royal chairman in the 
last, is, in our opinion, peculiarly happy and 
well expressed. 

And while by, Royal William's hand 
Thine ‘* o¢ean sword” shall wielded be, 
Low shall thé despot of each hostile land 


Bow to the sultans of the sea! 
Rule Britannia, &c. 


Up to the skies your welcome send !— 
Give, give, your honest joy free scope 
For while lamented sets ‘* the Soldier's Friend !” 
Over us dawns ‘ the Sailor's Hope!” 
Rule Britannia, &c. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 

HavinG now seen the new interlude at this 
house, entitled, The Scape Grace, or I’ve been 
Roaming, we have the pleasure of saying, that 
it is a light lively trifle, admirably acted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Hughes, Mr. Hill, 
and Mr. Buxton, and highly creditable to the 
talent of the fair translator, whose coup d’essai 
we understand it is. Presumptive Evidence, 
and Paris and London, complete the attrac- 
tive bill of fare, which we suppose will remain 
unaltered during the few- stock nights that 
are left of the season. 





OraTorto.—On Wednesday a capital se- 

tion of ancient and modern music varied the 
treat at Drury Lane, under Bishop’s skilful 
management, with a strong and well-arranged 
orchestra. Braham was superb in ‘¢ Oh! ’tis 
a glorious sight to see;” and charming in 
Clifton’s air ‘“* The Banner should wave.” 
Miss Paton appeared, but was too ill to sing: 
she vainly essayed her first song, but sank 
under the effort. Mr. Horncastle is sweet— 
we wish he would put more energy into his 
style. Mr. E. Taylor is correct, but exceed- 
ingly. monotonous. Brambilla gave Pacini's 
air beautifully; and Miss Grant, in a duet 


‘with Braham, added greatly to her rising re- 
putation. Miss Shireff in ** O softly sleep my 
baby boy,” displayed both taste and flexibility 
of organ; and Miss Love with her depth of 
voice, well managed in several pretty ballads, 
was loudly encored. Miss Love’s principal 
deficiency is in enunciation: let her listen to 
Braham, Pasta, or Vestris, and take a lesson 
in this respect. Of Pasta herself we need 
only say that she was glorious in ‘* Di piacer” 
and ** Ah come rapida.” At the close of the 
performances a row was produced in conse- 
quence of the leading singers being absent 
when the chorus were giving the Coronation 
Anthem. Mr. Bishop apologised, and brought 
back Taylor, Horncastle, Tinney, Miss Cawse, 
&c.; but this did not allay the disturbance, 
which continued to the end. 


Tae Frencu OrEera.—The French opera 
has been for some time in,a languishing state, on 
account of a want of novelty. Even Rossini’s 
pieces, too often repeated, ceased to attract full 
houses. A new opera, therefore, of considerable 
interest was required to meet the current ex- 
penses; and La Muetie de Portici, has come 
most apropos to the relief of the theatre. The 
subject is taken from the comic opera of Masa- 
niello; and the authors. of the new opera, 
Monsieurs Scribe and Delavigné (most French 
pieces are written by a company,) have availed 
themselves of all the interesting part of the 
story, and modified it to the taste and laws of 
le grand opéra. The music is by M. Aubert, 
and greatly increases his reputation. Two 
parodies are already on the stocks for the 
theatres of the Boulevards ; and it is even said 
that M. Scribe is the author of one of them. 





VARIETIES. 

The Christian Era.— The precise period of 
the birth of our Saviour has frequently been 
the subject of discussion among chronolo- 
gists; by some of whom it has been asserted 
that it took place four years before the vulgar 
era. Dr. Munter, of Copenhagen, has pub- 
lished a little treatise, full of erudition, in 
which he maintains that it occurred about six 
years before the vulgar era; so that the pre- 
sent year ought to be called 1834. 

Potosi.— This town is built on unequal 
ground, at the foot of rocks. The air is so 
thin and subtle, that it is impossible to take 
fifty steps without experiencing a difficulty in 
breathing ; so that visitors to the place always 
walk very slowly; and even the natives are 
not entirely exempt from the evil. The cli- 
mate is exceedingly rigorous and variable. 
The four seasons occur on every day in sum- 
mer. There are no promenades, no diversions, 
at Potosi. It is closely surrounded by stones 
and rocks. Fruit, vegetables, wood, forage, 
come from a distance of at least thirty leagues. 
According to the census of 1826, the popula- 
tion does not exceed 11,200; about fifty years 
ago it was 52,000. This shews the ravages 
that war has made. Potosi is a very poor 
place, notwithstanding its mines, which, for 
want of men and money to work them, are 
almost abandoned.— Foreign Journal. 

Indian Customs.— The following example of 
self-immolation occurred lately at Gwalior, as 
we see from a Madras Gazette which we have 
just received. At Jaipur, an old Bairagi, 
above a occa A yore of age, the head of an 
establishment, assembled about seven or 
eight thousand mendicants of his order, whom 





pit, in which he placed the seat of his pre. 





he fed for two days: on the third, he dug a" 


decessor, and delivering over his own pillow to 
his spiritual successor, Sivinath, he announced, 
in a loud voice, that this year would be agitated 
by public calamities ; and then entering the pit, 
the Bairagis present, by his desire, buried him 
alive. 

Holland.—From an investigation of the state 
of population in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, by a Mr. A. Quetelet, containing an 
abridgment from the memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Brussels, it results, that the proportion 
in the births of the males to the females is 
there as 1000 to 945; of the births to the 
marriages as 48 to 10 ; and the proportion of the 
population to the marriages as 130 to 1}. At 
present, the Netherlands count seven great 
poor and work-houses, at Mons, Hvogstraten, 
Namur, La Cambre, Brussels, Briigge, Hooren, 
and Reckhiem. In the year 1821, there were 
117 prisons ; and the number of the persons 
arrested amounted in toto to 9,144. 

Mr. Conway.—The Chester Chronicle men- 
tions, in a paragraph, that Mr. Conway, the 
tragedian, who went to America a few years 
ago, and performed in that country with great 
success, was drowned on the 24th of January, 
while on his passage from New York to 
Savanna. What adds to the distressing nature 
of this event is, the statement that the unfor- 
tunate gentleman threw himself into the ocean 
in a fit of despondency. Should this fact be 
confirmed, we shall at a future day have the 
melancholy satisfaction of presenting our readers 
with a memoir of Mr. Conway, the measure of 
whose whole life was so filled up with misfor- 
tunes and disappointments, acting on a high 
and sensitive mind, as to be an example of 
much interest, and but too likely to lead to the 
catastrophe with which it ended. 

Ease of the French Language.—An English 
lady of seventy-five wrote from London to her 
son in Paris:—‘¢I have at length, my dear 
William, determined on joining you in Paris ; 
and, as I do not wish to look like a fool on my 
arrival, I intend devoting three months before 
I start to acquire the language grammatically. 
Queen Elizabeth learned Latin completely, as 
Ascham tells us, between Christmas and Easter ; 
and why should I not learn an easier language 
in the same time ? Send me, therefore, directly, 
the best works on the language you can find.” — 
Answer. “* Agreeably to your request, my dear 
mother, I send you the best grammatical 
writers on French: they consist of Dufief’s 
Grammar, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Laveaux’s Dictionary, 
2 vols. 4to. ; Laveaux’s Difficulties of the French 
Language, 2 vols. 8vo., 1400 pages, double 
columns (I am the type is so small, 
but there is no other} ; Laveaux’s Synonymal 
Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo., same type. You see 
you have only to study the grammar, run over 
the dictionary, and get eff by heart 2,800 pages 
of difficulties, and about 2000 of synonymous 
words. There are many other works of merit, 
but these few will suffice for all your purposes. 
Hoping ardently to see you in three months, 
I am your’s affectionately, W. Duruam. 

Criticisms. — A drawling critic in the lobby 
the other night, made an odd meaning double 
by his mode of asking, “‘ Why did Lord 
Porchester write Don Pedro ?—The Cruel !”” 
Another hoped it would be more than The 
Moor ; and so might be much. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Wallenstein.—An article from Berlin, dated December 
1827, states, that in the collection of documents and manu- 
scripts of Director Karrig, there have been found, among 
other ‘* most important papers,” above Two Hundred Let- 
tera of the famous Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, which 
ve hitherto quite unk They relate to a 
ge of the thirty years’ war, from the period of 1627 to 
634, and are addressed to various individuals and autho. 














sufferer, Count Hoorn, According to these letters, it is 
said, —— took a much more active part in that revo- 
lution has ht. 
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March, Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thuraday-- 6 | From 27. to 40. | 29.82 to 30.02 


Friday «+++ 7 —— 2%. .— 42. | 30.17 — 30.06 
Satu «- 8B — 4. — 5h | 29.96 — 30.14 
Sunday---- 9 | —— 45. — 54 | 30.15 — Stat. 
fonder +» 10 a_— 4. — 56 20.16 — 3014 
esday -+ 11 — 3% — 59, 30.14 — 30.16 

‘ Wednesday 12' —— 38. — 54. | 30.00 — 29.96 


Prevailing wind, N.W. and S.W. 
Generall clear; Pp ae the 7th. 
Rain fallen -025 an inch, 


Edmonton, Cuarves M. Apams. 
Latitude. .-... 51° 3’ 32”'N. 
Longitude-... © 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
qh it Imposition.—In the Morning Chronicle of the 
19th (and probably in other newspapers), a work is 
advertised, Bg wena y A. K. Newman and Co., and 


led «* Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, by Anne of S 
The advertisement contains the following paragraph. 


“s The Liter Canes of Gus Bd of ee 3, pe i 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. | °™™"***rgnee te Phy 


The Gallery for the Eee and’ y= of the ae Professor of ~~ = dt moss 
Artists is ie age — rom Ten in 





and Co. 
riestley | for the Use of S| 
ic Comparison of the Names for 
Moon in Four Hundred Languages, which has 
led to gine ein eoncladans respecting the gradual 


Pohm the Present 
the Press,—A Third Edition of Mr. T. K. Hervey’s 


Adrian Pictet written a very interesting Treatise on | and Weale, 
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RATIVE ANATOMY of ANIMALS; compiled with 


RUS. Med. et Phil. 
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in Insects. ‘Translated from the German. ee 
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are & of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
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THE SPIRIT rf the PLAYS of SHAK. 
SPEARE. A Series of Outline Plates, exhibiting the 
Story of each Play. 

Drawn and Engraved by FRANK HOWARD; 
And d with to Sir T. Lawrence, PRA 
London : Printed a for Tr. hereon Strand, Bookseller te the Royal 

lemy; C. + Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
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DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and 
of MINERALOGY as connected with it; in whieh is 
sitemeies a Complete List of the Names of Subsiances, accord- 
hee the | nemsgg as well y former System: with a Vocabulary, 
&c.; and an Introduction, pointing out the 

ler in which the a 2S ae et a a as may be perused, so 
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POPULAR | I NTRODUCTION to 

ed chiefly for the Use of Schoo! 

to acquire an Insight to the Princ. 

ples of res interesting and useful Science without the assistance 
By HE TTLEY. 


Mechanics, and such as wis! 


“ This? ‘ Introduction,’ we think we can affirm, is the clearest, 
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Trade’s Free Press (Secon 
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ODERN DOMEST ie’ MEDICINE; or, 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptons, 
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in of P » Rules of Diet, Virtues 
and Doses of all Medicines, &c. The whole forming a compre- 
hensive Medical Guide for the Use of the Clergy, Families, and 


Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D, 
1 d Dr. G 
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“We consc raham’s Treatise to 

the public, and feel much pleasure in the certainty that it will 

extensively useful. It is certainly very far above the cele- 
Buchan’s, and we shall preserve the volume as the advice 

of an invaluable friend.” —Ltterary Chronicle. 

« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 

connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 

has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incomparably 

superior to Bucnan’s, but also to every similar work in our lan- 

guage.” — Wesleyan Magazine. 

« It will be found a very valuable acquisition - the family 

library, and no medicine chest, at home or abroad, ought to be 

considered complete without it.”—Imperial Magazine. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshal, Stationers’ Court, London. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 





MUSIC. 
a ew Vocal Music. 
ed by J. Power, 34, Si 
OORE’S ‘NATIONAL ‘AIRS. Na. VI. 
Written aby THOMAS. ane Esq. 
With Symph y H. R. BISHOP. 
Price 12s. 

Evenings in Greece. The Poetry by Thomas 
Moore, Esq.; the rr by Henry R. Bishop and Mr. Moore. 
First Evening, price 15s. 

A Set of Glees. Written and Composed by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. price 12s, 
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‘Preceded by a few Practical trop on Equations, 
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with any other work on the subject. 
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AVAL ESSAYS; or, Essays on the 
Management of Public Concerns, as exemplified in the 

er Department, considered as a Branch of the Business of 

~~ Brig.-Gen. Sir SAMUEL BENTHAM, K.S.G. 

Essay 1. Part 1. containing Effici 


the Destructive Apparatus, and Efficiency of the Vessel of 
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In 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s 

Published by Navid Allan and Co. Gia gow; id by Hurst, 

Chance, and Co. London; Hodges and SiTiken Dublin; and 
M. Jellet, Belfast, 

ETER CORNCLIPS; a Tale of Real 
Life: mith other Poems and Songs. 
By ALEXANDER RODGER. 

4 Tale a yolume contains the popular Song, “ Behave yoursel be- 
fore 

« The pr incipal poem in this volume is written with consider- 
able spirit and humour.”—London Weekly Reviem. 

*« On dipping at random into the story, we encountered some- 
thing so genuine in the diction, se attic in the wit, and so sound 
in the moral, that we were induced to give it a thorough perusal ; 
and we ultimately laid it aside, with a conviction that the Author 
pix respectable poet, and a shrewd clever fellow.”—Kdinburgh 
Observer. 

« But we conceive it chiefly on the miner poses and songs of 
Rodger that his character as a poet is to be established. The 
verses, ‘ My Country,” and ‘ Bolivar,’ carry in them, in most in- 
stances, a majesty of idea, and a corresponding : of 
feeling, which must stamp the fame of an author. 

Cow 


rom ‘ My Country. 

Then since it is Freedom, and Freedom alone, 

That halloweth country, and makes it our own ; 

May she march with the sun, like the sun may she blaze , 

Till the whole earth be gilded and warmed by her rays "" 
Glasgow Evening Post. 
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lustrated with 12 Etchings, 8vo. 12s. 
UTHENTIC. DETAILS of rae: PR 
DENSES, in Piemont and other Countries; with 
Translations of “‘ L’Histoire des Vaudois,” 
and Rentrée Glorieuse d’Henri Arnaud, with 
Valdensian Catechism. To which is subjoined, Or! 
written di a Residence among the Vaudois of 
Wirtemberg, in 1825, 
London: Printed for John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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n 8vo. price 1 


JOHNSON’S ENGLISH. DICTIONARY, 
with WALKER’S PRONUNCIATION added, Revised, 

Corrected, and Enlarged, ee the addition of several Thousand 
Words on the Arts and Sci 

y ROBERT 5. JAMESON, — f of Lincoln’s Inn. 

In this Dictionary bo’ co are embodied ; 
the Ege: ge is tt simplified, an ven on an entirely 
new The wor! joo be found one ore ie most Copious and 

useful Ve bul; the English ever published. 
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ERMONS on ‘ARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By PHILLIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 
ese Sermons were, by the Doctor's Will, consigned to the 
of Mr. Job Orton, with directions for their 


Language 
London: Pubieed by William Pickering, Chancery Lane; 
and Cowie and Co. Poultry. 


ICKERING’S DIAMOND EDITION of 


SHAKESPEARE; embellished with a Portrait ne 








Various circumstances, explained in the Preface, have, mar 
vented their earlier appearance; and, WF, the exception 


the two last, none have ever before 
7 Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
TOUR in FRANCE, SAVOY, 
FORT Hee ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, and the N THERLANDS, in the Summer of 1825; 
lactating | some Sicertanes on the Scenery of the Neckar and 
the Rhin 
By ‘SETH WILLIAM STEVENSON, of Norwich. 

« We can bear ne to the author’s research anh his powers 
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In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 11. 1s. extra boards 





and to the unpretending tone and sameness of purpose, which 
are not the least recommendations of his book.” —Monthly a op 


from wiginal Designs b; 
rice 2, 17s. extra boar: 

This edition is prin uniformly with the “ Diamond Clas- 
sics,” and is the smallest ever published. It may be had of the 
publisher in every variety of neat and elegant binding. 

Fifty Copies only of the whole work are printed upon Indian 

» and forms a = perfect bijou—the price 5/. 14s. in silk boards. 
few sets of the Plates, proof impressions, in 8vo. may be had 
ome’ to illustrate other editions—price 1/. 18s. 
; —_ Publisher, Chancery Lane, London. 


Stothard. 9 vols. 48mo.. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boar: 
HE TRAVELS of FRANCIS ‘BERNIER 
in the MOGUL EMPIRE. 
Translated by IRVING BROCK, Esq. 
“ A more curious and neds The work than Bernier’ ’s Tra- 
vels can pores hg imagined bay style of the author, 
biend on s intelli ai 





“These volumes are very amusing and i and w 
strongly recommend them to the perusal of our ws th, ae at ’ 








ig nature of 
the scenes of which he was an gr render his work alto- 
“os pone like a F niyo romance than a detail of real events. 
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Five leave this tour, as ane mapeing la iteslé, and calculated 
to e p rs 


merits.”—Literary Gasette. 
London: Published by C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
rd, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; sold also by Matchett, 
» and Matchett, J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; 
J. Parker, Oxford; Todds, and Marsh, York; Norton, Bristol ; 
C. Hough, Gloucester ; and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


at the public will feel greatly indebted to 
Mr. Brock for furnishing it with so acceptable a treat—whether 
received as an excellent fragment of Mogul history—a picture of 
the habits and genius of a people—or a tale of adventure, inci- 
dents, and wonders.”—Literary Gazette. 
See also Monthly Review, New Monthly Magazine, Oriental He- 
rald, Asiatic Journal, Literary Chronicle, &c. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





post 8vo. price 
ETTERS ion the CONTINENT; 
written during a Residence of Eighteen Months, in 
1896-7, containing Sketches of Foreign Scenery and Manners. 
With Hints as to the different Modes of Travelling, and Expense 
Li 
nail By the Rev. WEEVER WALTER, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Printed for William gr ocig egia l and T. Cadell, 
Str ’ 





In 8vo. 1. 4s. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
MODERN HISTORY, d d in the U 'y of 
Dublin. 
an SBonce MILLER, D.D. M.R.1.A 


Rector of Derryvoylan; Master of the Royal School of Armagh; 
Poa Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; and Lecturer on Modern 
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_ Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition “of 
SERIES of REFLECTIONS on the 
SACRED ORATORIO of the MESSIAH ; with Short 
Expository Remarks, chiefly conipiled from a larger ‘Work onthe 
same Subject. 
By A LADY. 
Printed for pe and J. Hivin on, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
nd Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 





In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. c 
ORD PORCHESTER’S new TRAGEDY, 
DON ae KING of CASTILE. Now Performing 
at Drury Lane The: 
Printed for “sana Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 1 vol. ie ag 21 Plates of Ancient Tnocriptionte and a Map 
the Author’s Routes, price 15s. boa’ 
VISIT to the SEVEN CH URCHES of 
ASIA; with an Excursion into Pisidia: containin 
Remarks on fhe Geograph and es of those Countries. 
By the ER. . J. ARUNDELL, 
British Cheplats at Smyrna. 
Printed for John Rodwell, New Bond Street. 
Of whom may be h: 

Sir William Gell’s itinerary of the Morea ; 
being a Description of the Routes of that Peninsula. Small Bvo. 
with a Map, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of Greece ; con- 
taining an Hundred — in Attica, Berotia, &c. Seo.” Small 
8yo. with a Map, 10s 

Dodwell’s Classical and Topographical irael 
in Greece. 2 vols. 4to, with a Map and numerous Pilates, 5/. 5s. 
published at 101. 10s. 

Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in Persia. 
8 vols. 4to. many Plates, 3/. 13s. Gd. boards. 





Tied is published, price 5s. 6d. boards, in 1 vol. small 8vo, 
2d edition, enlarged to more than double the size of the former; 


[HE ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS. 
By ROBERT MACNIS8H: 
Member of the Foosny of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
1. Pretimi: mye t Observations —2. Causes of Drunkenness —3. 
Ph odified by Tem- 
Modis, ified by the Inehbriating A gent— 
6, Differences in the Action of Opium and ‘Alcohol—?, Physio- 
logy of Drunkenness—8. Method of Curing the Fit of Drunken. 
ness—9. Pathol 10. Sleep 0 of Dr 
taneous Combustion of I Tudl 
vig erage Method of Curing the Habit of eeneene 
C oy Hortfi ‘Concluding 0 
urses—16. pena abe 8 Hurtful—17. Concludin oon 
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n 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. 
ALES’ and LEGENDS. 
By the Authors of the “ Odd Volume,” &c. 
Contents : The Three ay a pind cue — New Travels 
round my pore Peery vate of Number Nip—The 
x of Aoste—Count woe Hy a woh Two 
Students of Saint Andrews. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
arshall, London. 
Who have lately published, a 

Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Chronicles of the Canongate. By the Author 
of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. ll. 1s. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By the Author 
of “* Waverley.” 2dedition. 9 vols. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Wal-|., 
ter Scott, Bart. now first collected. 6 vols. 3/. 12s, 

Novels, Tales, and Romances of the Author 
of “ Waverley,” from “ Waverley” to ** Woodstock.” In32-vols. 
8vo.; 42 vols. 12mo.; and 32 vols. 18m: 

Cook’s Oracle. New edition, being the 7th. 
12mo. 78. 

"Wolfe of Badenoch. 2d edition. 

* Wallenstein, from the German of Schiller. 
2 vols. 14s, 


3 vols. 





In foolscap 8vo. price 10s. 
HE COURSE of TIME. “A Poem in 
Ten Books. 
By the Rev. ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
The 3d edition. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 


AUL JONES; a Romance. 
By ALLAN *CUNNINGHA AM. 
« It is wild, supernatural, and touched with extreme vigour 
and beauty.”—Literary Gazette. 
** Pani Jones is an interesting work—a werk which excites, 
and enchains, and rewards attention.”—New es. 
«* The volumes which he wore a before us leona in scenes of 
reat force—in passages of g) joquence."’— Scotsman. 
rinted for Oliver and Boyd, E Bdinvurgh; 


and Longman, Rees, 
rme, Brown, and Green, lo 


vondon 





Beautifully printed in 5 vols. 8vo. price 3/. extra cloth boards, 
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LIUS OVIDIUS NASO. OPERA 
OMNIA, é Textu Burmanni; cum Notis Harlesii, Gierigii, 
Burmanni, Lemairii, necnon q Bentleii n- 
editis, atque aliorum selectissimis. 
eid copies only are printed upon superfine royal paper, price 





‘A S easteune edition of the works of Ovid has long been a de- 
sired object with the literary world. ‘Thetext of Burmann forms 
the basis of the present edition, which has been most carefully 
collated and revised. The researches of the most distinguished 
commentators, ancient and modern, have been resorted to for the 
illustration, and the critical emendations of eater are now 
first prin from the Manuscripts deposited in the British 


Museum. 
Oxford : Printed for William Pickering, Chsnoeey’ Lane, London ; 
and Talboys and Wheeler, Oxfo 





6th edition, }2mo. 3s. 6d. boa’ 
HE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS of the 
CHRISTIAN TEMPER on DOMESTIC HAPPI- 


By Mrs. F. E. KING, 
Author of «« Female Scripture Characters.” 
a loquimar, sed vivimus.” 
latchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
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In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 21s. ow Ag i 
vings, a New Seri ‘ols. its and ITI 
AIRY LEGENDS and TRADITIONS 
of the SOUTH of IRELAND. . 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Vol. I. may be had separately, 


Constable's Miscell 
This day is err Vols. pang and x a price 74. in cloth, 


Paper 10s, - containing 
LLUSTRA TIONS of the HISTORY of 
GREAT BRITAIN; being an Historieal View of the 
Manners and Customs, Dresses, rts, Literature, Commerce, 
and Government of Great Britain, from the time of the Saxons, 
down to the Righter Cen 
RICHARD THOMSON, 
Author of « Chronicles of London Bridge, ee Tales of an 
” &e, 


Edinburgh, Constable au Hee ; ‘and London; Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 65, St. Paul 's Churchygrd. 





vols. Bro. @ 


in¢ 
HISTORY of the Live and VOYAGES 
OREN THER COLU: 
ASHI INGTON Fi VING. 

« This work wilt —_ what we have seen of it, give Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving a prodigious increase of fame. The novelty of fact 
exhibited will command wonder, only to be explained 
cumstances which have given the author access te pablic as well 
as private archives, hitherto ‘a Soantela ay onus ook 
sealed.” ¢ chaste and nervous el; 
liberal and truly philescphiioal cast of of thoug! ought (fee 

what no one rised with, who has 
previous writings; but ‘th 8 performance is every Oey a more 
elaborate one than any of those, and of h: retensions,—pre- 

yensions which we have no doubt the world a wih Pronounce to be 
justified in the result. To throw an gir of total novelty on a 
theme of ancient interest,—to write a history, where previously 
there hag been only ‘ mémoires pene servir,’—such hag been our 
American countryman’s proud attempt; and with unmingled 
pleasure do we contemplate the ‘rat of his long and arduous 
labours.”—Literary Gazette, Feb. 

Printed for John Sant, Albemarle Street. 


* 
ING HENRY EIGHTH’S HOUSE. 
HOLD BOOK; being an Account of the Privy Purse 
Expenses of that Monarch, from 1529 +e aoe now first printed 
from the Original MS.; w ith Notes and I trations. 
By NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAD. I Esq. F.S.A. 
8vo. price 1. ls. 

This volume abounds in carious particulars, illustrative not 
only of the Manners, Customs, and of the time, but of 
the Personal Character of Henry the e Eighth, his Occupations, 
and Amusements. It likewise presents numerous Entries rela- 
tive to Ann Boleyn, and the Information which they afford 
respecting her is both new and important. Among other per- 
sons, the nef a tem mentioned : Cardinal Wolsey ; 
Cromwell, Ear! o' oy the Marquess of Exeter; the Princess, 

afterwards jueen Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire; 
his Son, Lor: teed *Risho Latimer; eo Sir 
Richard Gresham; the King’s ‘ools and Jesters, &c. & 


The Northumberland Household Book, The 
lati and Establish of the Hi hold of Henry Alger- 
non Percy, the Fifth Earl of Northumberland, at his Castles of 
Wresill and Lekinfield, in Yorkshire, begun A.D. 1512. dived 
hy Bishop Percy. 8vo. price li. l¢. 
A very limited impression of this-interesting work has _ 
reprinted. Copies of the former edition hav 
scarce, at the sale of Mr. Dent's Library, a few a we ey the 
publication of this oT a copy Pp produced 8. 12s, 6d 
Published by William ickering, Chancery Lane. 











12mo. price Ca 
HE BARN and the STEEPLE. 
«* For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam 
out of the timber shall answer it.”——Habakkuk, ii. 11. 
London : Printed for B. J. Holdsworth, 18,8t. Paul's Churchyard. 





8 vols. 12me. price } 
TALIAN VENGEANCE end ENGLISH 
FORBEARANCE. A Romance. 
By SELINA DAVENPORT, 
Author of “« Donald Monteith,” *« Preference,” 
“ Hypocrite,” &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, London. 
Where may be had, just published, 
Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress. By Anne of 
Swansea. 5 vols. 1/. 10g. 
Tales of My Grandmother. 1 vol. 4s. 


h edition, 12mo. price 5s. boa: 
A PRACTICAL VIEW of CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION in its EARLY STAGES. To which is 
added, a Letter to a Son soon ert - close of his Education, en 
the subject of By THOMAS ig to 


orld. 
HOMAS ABINGTON, 
London ; Printed for J. Hatehard and Son, - Piccad 
The Letter may be had separate, price 
8v0. Price 10s. 6d. boards, . 
ERMONS, chiefly Practical, Preached in 
the Parish Church of Clay RAI oy 4 
By the Rev. WILLIAM D one 4 D. F.R.S8, 
Rector of Clapham, and of Watton, Herts; and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam dge. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 











(cuuRcH PATRONAGE. A Letter to 
the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. 
By a SON of the CHURCH 
Printed for %! Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





HE BURIAL ms RESURRECTION of 
JESUS. From the German of John David Michaelis, 
By A LAYMAN. 
Pripted for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piceadilly. 








In 4 vols. 4to. embellished with Six Plates, price 101. 10s. 
HE Processi Magnifi- 
cent Festivities, of King James the First, his Royal Con- 
sort, Fesiroo and Court. Collected from Cites <3 
Sc ‘am, 

a ie compel Forty Masques and Entertainments; Ten 
Civie 3 yoo ged and coe green 
Lists wo tg ey nf Su who rece ose 
honours daring the Sesenen of Ki ‘ames. Illustrated with 
Noves, Hi grap , = and Bibliogra- 
ot n'y JouN NICHOLS, F F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth. 
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